





Vor. IV. 


On acertain day in August, 1620, some 
Dutch traders brought twenty negroes 
to Jamestown, Virginia and sold them as 
slaves to the settlers. On the twenty- 
first day of December, in the same year, 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock, Massachusetts. The one date 
witnessed the planting in America of the 
seeds of slavery. The other saw a peo- 
ple gain foothold in the new world, who 
were destined to greatly enlarge the 
boundaries of liberty. Thus occurred 
almost simultaneously two events, with 
results so great and final outcome so 
different, but whose less remote conse- 
quences were fated to come in direct 
conflict. The first was the beginning of 
a pernicious system, doomed to perish 
in the tragedy of civil war, after nearly 
two hundred and fifty years of growth 
and power. The other was the landing 


of a hundred pilgrims in an unknown 
wilderness, destined to be the home of 
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liberty, peopled with the uncompromis- 
ing foes of African slavery. 

_ These events, so nearly coincident, 
contained the germs of two antagonistic 
civilizations, that were to have place in 
the New World: The one starting at 
Plymouth—so insignificant at first and 
apparently of little moment, even after 
the lapse of years—has finally grown in 
volume and increased in momentum till 
a whole continent seems about to come 
under its influence. The other having 
its origin at Jamestown in what seemed 
a mere incident, but from which grew 
an institution that so reacted upon the 
people of its section as to change their 
habits, thoughts and instincts, and after 
a time make them representatives of 
another and opposite type of civiliza- 
tion—a civilization that was destined to 
gather strength with the flight of years, 
and bring under its sway all the region 
of country south of the Ohio, then pass 
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westward beyond the Mississippi, next 
sweep north across the Missouri, and 
finally contend for empire in all the 
western territory. 

Thus were developed two great social 
forces that, though diametrically oppo- 
site in character, rested side by side in 
a quiescent state for one hundred and 
fifty years, while under monarchical rule. 
But the moment kingly authority was 
thrown off, and a Democratic form of 
government assumed, these forces be- 
came active, grew aggressive towards 
each other, and for more than three- 
quarters of a century contended for the 
mastery, till finally, like two mighty 
giants, they grappled in a life and death 
struggle. 

The Portuguese were pioneers in the 
practice of trading in negro slaves. But 
in due time they were followed by the 
Dutch, Spanish and English. As labor 
was very cheap in England, that country 
‘did not afford a market to the slave traf- 
fic. But in America the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonists, also the English 
settlers in Virginia and Maryland, after 
the introduction of tobacco culture, be- 
came steady purchasers of negroes. 

After a time, by importation and nat- 
ural increase, the colored race became 
numerous and slavery existed in all the 
English colonies. 

About forty years after the system of 
slavery. was introduced, laws began to 
be enacted for its control. Throughout 
Europe it was held that Christians could 
not be enslaved. In the course of time 
many negroes in the colonies became 
converts to Christianity ; but laws were 
enacted, notwithstanding the European 
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precedent to the contrary, to keep these 
Christian people and their children in 
bondage. 

In relation to serfdom in Europe, the 
English courts had decided that the con- 
dition of the father, whether bond or free, 
determined that of his offspring. In the 
colonies many female slaves had chil- 
dren whose fathers were freemen, but 
again the rigor of the law came in and 
consigned these children, like their 
mothers, to everlasting slavery. But so 
zealous were the law-makers for the 
spread of slavery, that a law was even 
passed declaring that the offspring of a 
free white woman by a slave should in- 
herit the father’s bondage. 

An owner of slaves could punish them 
to the extent of death and the law de- 
clared it no crime. In 1671, Maryland 
passed an act to encourage the importa- 
tion of slaves. In 1660 South Carolina 
was first settled, and in a scheme of gov- 
erment drawn up for the colony by the 
celebrated John Locke, it was provided 
that “every freeman of South Carolina 
shall have absolute power and authority 
over his slaves of what opinion and re- 
ligion whatsoever.”” Slaves could be set 
free only for meritorious conduct, and 
then a special permit had to be obtained 
from the governor. They were forbid- 
den by law to raise or own horses, cows, 
hogs or any other domestic animals. 
They were also prohibited from learning 
to read, write or engage in any trade on 
their own account. 

Thus it will be seen that the tendency 
of all early legislation concerning the 
slave, was to make his condition one of 
absolute degredation and draw more and 











more of his race into the iron bonds ot 
slavery and keep them there forever. 

After the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, however, the laws began to as- 
sume a more lenient form towards the 
negro and some effort was even made to 
ameliorate his condition. Finally, to- 
wards the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the evils of slavery came to be rec- 
ognized and its abolition found advo- 
cates. The centres of anti-slavery senti- 
ment were found among the Puritans of 
Massachusetts and Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, while pro-slavery advocates were 
residents mainly of the south. An ex- 
ception, however, was found in the early 
history of Georgia. This colony was 
settled in 1732, under the auspices of 
General Oglethorpe. Its government 
was vested in a board of trustees, 
who were anxious to secure a virtu- 
ous and thrifty population. To fur- 
ther this end, the holding of slaves 
was forbidden and the use of rum pro- 
hibited. This, by the way, is perhaps 
the earliest prohibitory liquor law on 
record. In about twenty years after its 
first settlement, however, slavery became 
prevalent in Georgia and afterwards 
some of its warmest advocates were cit- 
‘izens of that locality. 

When the convention to revise the 
constitution met in 1787, among the del- 
egates from the north were many oppo- 
nents of slavery. The delegates from 
South Carolina and Georgia were zeal- 
ous upholders of this institution, those 
from Maryland, Virginia and North Car- 
olina were more conservative in its sup- 
port, while a few from the latter states 
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took their places in the ranks of the op- 
position. 

In fixing the basis of representation, 
it was provided that each state should 
have one representative in congress for 
each thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
delegates from the south urged that as 
the north was more populous than their 
section, they would not have due repre- 
sentation unless their slaves were enum- 
erated. To this, members from the 
north replied that if slaves were to be 
enumerated and have representation 
like freemen, then they were entitled to 
liberty and other rights of freemen. If, 
on the other hand, they were property, 
and as property were to have represen- 
tation, then property from the north 
should likewise have representation. 
Finally, as a sort of compromise, it was 
agreed that three-fifths of the whole 
number of slaves should be added to the 
total white population, and upon the 
aggregate thus formed, representation 
was to be based. 

After the subject. had been disposed 
of in this manner, the northern delegates 
complained that this would be an incen- 
tive to the south to import more slaves, 
as the more slaves, the greater would be’ 
the southern representation in congress. 
They further urged that as the slave 
trade had been prohibited by all the 
states except North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, it was the duty 
of these to fall in line and do likewise. 
After much discussion it was ultimately 
arranged that the importation of slaves 
should continue till 1808 and then cease. 

A clause was vut in the constitution 
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providing that slaves escaping from their 
masters and finding their way into other 
states should be returned to their owners. 
This provision, called the fugitive slave 
law, afterwards became specially odious 
to the opponents of slavery. 

Three-fifths representation—the pro- 
vision by which the slave trade was not 
abolished till 1808, thus allowing it to 
continue twenty years—and the fugitive 
slave law are frequently called the com- 
promises of the constitution, as they 
were mainly opposed by anti-slavery 
members of the convention, while the 
delegates from South Carolina and 
Georgia stated plainly that their states 
would not become members of the Fed- 
eral Union unless these provisions be- 
came part of the constitution. But not- 
withstanding the three measures in the 
constitution regarding slavery, the word 
Sdave does not occur in that instrument ; 
the phrases, “ all other persons,” “impor- 
tation of such persons,” “ persons held to 
service,”’ etc., are used instead. Itis said 
that the majority of the framers of the 
constitution believed slavery would be- 
come extinct in the United States, soon 
after the termination of the slave trade 
in 1808,and hence avoided direct refer- 
ence to the terms slave and slavery. 

Rut in this opinion they were greatly 
mistaken. As in less than five years 
after the ratification of the constitution, 
the demand for more and mgre slaves 
in the south, and the probability of the 
slave system taking firm root in all the 
southern section of the Union became 
apparent. And strange to say, these 
results were brought about, largely, by 
a Yankee inventor. 
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Previous to this time, slave labor had 
been mainly used in the cultivation of 
tobacco, rice, indigo and cotton. But 
toward the close of the last century, 
cotton came rapidly to the front as the 
main production of the south. 

The cotton gin was invented in 1793 
by Eli Whitney, a native of Massachu- 
setts. This invention revolutionized the 
cotton-producing industry in America— 
in fact virtually created it, as up to this 
time, the separation of the fibre from 
the cotton seeds was an exceedingly 
tedious process, and done only by hand. 

The cotton plant was introduced in 
America as early as 1536, but for more 
than two hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, the amount produced was very 
limited. A glance at the statistics 
of cotton exportation will show the 
change wrought by the cotton gin. In 
1791, two years before Whitney’s in- 
vention, the number of pounds exported 
was 189,316. In 1800, only seven years 
after the gin first came in use, the ag- 
gregate of pounds exported had risen to 
nearly 17,000,000. In 1821 the export 
of cotton had increased to over 124,000- 
ooo pounds, and in 1860 reached the 
enormous total of 2,163 ,000,000 pounds. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury slavery was either done away with 
or in process of extinction in all the 
states north of Maryland, and thirteen 
years before had been prohibited in the 
territory north of the Ohio river. But 
among the things which the young and 
vigorous slave-power of the south could 
at this period count in its favor were: 
The recognition by the national con- 
stitution of at least some of its claims ; 














greatly increased importance of the 
cotton-growing interest; eight states 
in which slavery was firmly established 
and sustained by both the interest and 
sentiment of the people. With all this 
in his favor, it was but natural that the 
slave-owner should look about him for 
more territory in which his favorite 
system could expand almost indefinitely. 
In a short time circumstances came up 
by which the area of the United States 
was nearly doubled. When independ- 
ence was achieved, the boundaries of the 
national government extended from the 
Atlantic on the east to the Mississippi 
river on the west, and on the north 
from the great lakes, and a line east- 
ward to the ocean, to the thirty-first 
parallel on the south. Spain was in 
possession of all south and west of our 
borders. But in 1800 Spain ceded the 
Lousiana territory to France, from whom 
it was purchased in 1803 by the United 
States for fifteen million dollars—proba- 
bly the most profitable real estate in- 
vestment on record. The inhabitants 
of the Mississippi valley had for some 
time been subjected to many vexations 
because the mouth of their great river 
was in possession of a foreign power. 
As the river was the only outlet for the 
commerce of the interior, many com- 
plications necessarily arose. To put 
an end to these was one of the objects 
of purchase. 

But President Jefferson, with whom 
the acquisition of Louisiana was a fav- 
orite scheme, was far-seeing and be- 
lieved that in the course of time this 


vast region would contain a dense pop- 
ulation and teem with untold millions 
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of wealth. In outline the Louisiana ter- 


‘ritory, as ultimately defined, may not 


inaptly be compared to an inverted tri- 
angle, having for its base so much of 
the southern boundary of the British 
possession as lies between the Rocky 
mountains and Lake Superior ; for its 
perpendicular the Mississippi river ; for 
its apex the southern border of the 
present state of Louisiana ; and for its 
irregular hypothenuse a zigzag line 
stretching from the mouth of the Sabine 
river northwest to the Rocky mountains, 
thence along this mountain chain, in the 
same general direction, to the British 
boundary. F 

Some idea of the magnitude of Jeffer- 
son’s purchase may be formed by call- 
ing to mind that this vast territory to- 
day embraces the states of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, ° 
Kansas, and large portions of Colorado 
and Minnesota and the territories of 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and Indian 
Territory ; that its population perhaps 
exceeds ten millions—nearly twice the 
number of people in the whole Union 
when Jefferson was first inaugurated— 
and that there are counties in Kansas— 
one of the newer states in which the 
farming lands alone would perhaps sell 
for more than the first cost of the Louisi- 
ana territory. 

In 1812 Lousiana, from the southern 
portion of this territory, applied for ad- 
mission as a slave state, and on this ac- 
count received considerable opposition. 
But in the end no real obstacle was put 
in the way of her taking position in the 
family of states. But eight years later 
when Missouri’ sought to become a 
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member of the Union, with a constitu- 
tion providing for the existence of 
slavery, she had to face a whirlwind of 
opposition. Since the formation of the 
national government ten new states had 
joined the original thirteen. And of 
these five, namely, Vermont, Maine, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, had been 
added to the roll of free states, while 
the list of slave states had been swelled 
by an equal number in the admission 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Louisiana. At this time 
(1820) opposition to slavery had not 
become a part of the code of any po- 
litical party. But in spirit if not in or- 
ganized form opposition to slavery in 
the New England states and in some 
other sections of the north, notably in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, was intense. 


The opposition to the admission of 
Missouri was met on the part of the 
south with the threat that unless she 
was admitted the slave states would 


withdraw from the Union. Finally it 
was agreed, in what afterwards became 
famous as the Missouri compromise, that 
Missouri should come into the Union 
as a slave state, but in the future slavery 
should not extend north of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes. 

Thus Missouri became a slave state. 
But as such her position was unnatural 
and peculiar, and in the end proved dis- 
astrous to the slave power. 

Her climate was uncongenial to the 
negro; her products such as did not 
afford even a poor excuse for slave 
labor ; and her territory ran up along- 
side of Illinois, a part of the original 
northwestern territory, consecrated to 
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freedom a third of a century before. As 
the population of Missouri was mainly 
from the south and favored slavery, the 
state constituted the most advanced 
ground of this institution, and became, 
so to speak, an out-post of the slave- 
power. In the course of time influences 
went out from her borders, and some of 
her people perpetrated deeds specially 
irritating to the friends of freedom that 
were destined to have a full share in 
precipitating the final overthrow of 
slavery. 

After the admission of Missouri, pub- 
lic interest in the slavery question for a 
time died away. But for a number of 
years afterwards the opponents of slav- 
ery were even denied a hearing in the 
halls of congress. At last, through the 
long and persistent efforts of one man, 
the right of petition was secured, and 
following this came the privilege of free 
discussion upon slavery in congress. 

The man to whom the country is in- 
debted for securing these rights was 
John Quincy Adams. He was born in 
1767, and being the son of a leading 
statesman of the Revolutionary period, 
his education, association and training 
were such as fitted him for the highest 
statesmanship. After having served as 
foreign minister, United States senator, 
secretary of state and President, at the 
age of sixty-four he was elected to 
congress from the district of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. His age, ripe scholar- 
ship, high character and extended expe- 
rience in public life gave him prestige 
above all others. In general political 
information and accurate knowledge of 
parliamentary usages he had no equal. 








He was a most assiduous and pains- 
taking worker, and never shirked re- 
sponsibility. For the mere approbation 
of men, he cared but little. From what 
he deemed the right line of duty nothing 
could make him swerve. Give such a 
man a cool head and with a brave 
spirit and inflexibility of purpose—all 
of which Adams had in an eminent de- 
gree—and he will make his way against 
all odds. 

In a little time after taking his seat, 
in 1831, he presented a petition to con- 
gress for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. And following 
this, other petitions of similar character 
were from time to time brought before 
the house by him. At first this action 
excited but little notice, but it finally 
provoked much opposition. Adams 
kept right on and continued to ply the 
house with petition after petition, em- 
bodying various forms of opposition to 
slavery. Meantime he became noted 
throughout the country as the great 
advocate of the right of petition in the 
abstract. As a result of this, he was 
almost literally flooded with petitions, 
nearly all in some form opposing slav- 
ery. These he continued faithfully to 
present—the number presented one day 
reaching three hundred. 

Adams now found the advocates of 
slavery solidly arrayed against him, and 
among them were many brilliant and 
determined men. Finally, in 1836, a 
resolution was passed by congress pro- 
viding in substance that all papers, me- 
morials, etc., in any way relating to the 
slavery question, should be laid on the 
table without debate and without being 
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entered on the journal of the house. 
This was called the “Atherton gag” 
from the name of the member who first 
introduced the measure. Adams, how- 
ever, continued the presentation of-anti- 
slavery petitions. ‘The exasperation of 
the pro-slavery members now knew no 
bounds, and they attacked Adams in 
every conceivable way. They taunted, 
derided, threatened to expel him from 
the house, and drew up resolutions of 
censure, but still there was no let up in 
the everlasting array of petitions which 
he presented. Against the combined 
opposition of the advocates of slavery 
he was more thana match. His posi- 
tion had the solidity of a stone wall 
against which the impetuous southerners 
dashed, harming only themselves. At 
each recurring session Adams moved 
for the doing away of the “gag” rule, 
but was uniformly overruled till the 
session of 1844, when the infamous 
measure was done away with. And 
whatever at subsequent times may have 
been the judgment of congress concern- 
ing the expediency of slavery discus- 
sions, the right to indulge in such 
discussions was never after seriously 
questioned. 

But while Adams was valiantly bat- 
tling for the right of petition in congress, 
and in this way aiding the anti-slavery 
cause, others in their several fields were 
as faithfully working for the same inter- 
est. William Lloyd Garrison, in 1831, 
established the Ziderator at Boston, and 
in this paper for more than a third of a 
century—till, indeed, after the downfall 
of slavery—continued to advocate the 
cause of universal freedom. 
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Whittier, the gifted Quaker poet, in 
earnest, burning verse, portrayed the 
wrongs and sufferings of the slave. 

And later, Harriet Beecher Stowe, in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ delineated in a most 
wonderful manner the evils and abuses 
of slavery. The simplicity of this work, 
and yet the graphic style in which it 
was written, made it the most universally 
read book of its time. Rich and poor, 
high and low, the learned and un- 
learned, were alike fascinated by its 
pages, and perhaps no other agency did 
so much to arouse the masses to a sense 
of the gross injustice of the slave system. 

Without disparagement to scores of 
other prominent Abolitionists, it must be 
said that the anti-slavery cause found in 
John Q. Adams its great legislator and 
Parliamentarian ; in William Lloyd Gar- 
rison its journalist ; in Wendell Phillips 
its orator ; in Whittier its poet, and in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe its dramatist. 

Nor was the cause, even in its earlier 
history, to remain long without its mar- 
tyr, for a tragic affair, in the autumn ot 
1837, at Alton, Illinois, supplied one in 
the death of O. P. Lovejoy. 

Lovejoy, a young Presbyterian min. 
ister, located at St. Louis, Missouri, 
about 1831, as editor of the Observer, a 
religious newspaper. 

In his editorial capacity he spoke from 
time to time, mildly but firmly against 
the institution of slavery. For his 
course in this matter, he was waited 
upon by citizens of St.. Louis and re- 
quested to desist. He courteously but 
earnestly answered that he must be al- 
lowed the privilege of speaking his sen- 
timents on @// questions. 
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_ Meantime a mob took a negro crim- 
Inal from the public jail in St. Louis, 
tied him to a tree and burned.him ; and 
when the matter was brought before the 
grand jury for investigation, Judge Law- 
less (who seemed at any rate to have 
been fitly named) charged the jury that if 
it was found that the mob was moved 
by some “ mysterious, mataphysical and 
almost electric phrensy. Act 
not at all in the matter, it transcends _ 
your judgment, it is beyond the reach 
of human law.” Lovejoy criticised the 
whole matter in the Odserver and 
branded it an outrage upon justice. 
Very soon after a mob destroyed his 
paper. He resolved to remove and re- 
establish his journal at Alton, Illinois, 
twenty miles up the river from St. Louis. 
But upon being landed there a mob at 
once destroyed his press. The citizens 
of Alton reimbursed him for his loss ; 
another press was procured, but was no 
sooner set up than a mob invaded the 
office and broke it up. Another press 
was set up only to be broken up by an- 
other mob. Finally a number of Love- 
joy’s friends determined to defend him 
and his property with their lives if needs 
be. They met with him on the evening 
of November 7, 1837, at the warehouse 
where his press was stored and remained 
there several hours, when as everything 
was quiet, all but about a dozen persons 
went to their homes. 

Soon after this thirty or forty, com- 
posing a drunken mob, sallied out from 
the drinking places near by, and at- 
tacked the warehouse with stones and 
bricks and any other missles they could 
lay hands upon. The building was fin- 











ally fired and when the inmates came 
out shots were discharged at them, one of 
which mortally wounded Lovejoy. 

His tragic death, at the hands of a 
pro-slavery mob, created much excite- 
ment throughout the north, and among 
other public meetings held to take cog- 
nizance of the matter, one was called in 
Boston at which a young and hitherto 
uuknown man electrified the audience 
by his burning eloquence and scathing 
arraignment of the slave owner and 
slave system. His name was Wendell 
Phillips. 

At the beginning of President Polk’s 
administration in 1845, all of the terri- 
tory available for slave states had been 
utilized. As before stated, Louisiana 
in 1812, and Missouri in 1821, became 
slave states, and following these in 1836 
Arkansas as a slave state was admitted 
into the Union. All of these were from 
the original Louisiana purchase of 1803. 
Florida, which had been purchased from 
Spain in 1819, came into the Union the 
last day of Tyler’s administration, March 
3, 1845, a slave state. Before this time 
the region of country known as the In- 
dian territory had been set aside for 
permanent occupancy by the Indians. 
And as by the terms of the Missouri 
compromise slavery was prohibited from 
going north of the line thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes, unless the government 
acquired more territory in southern 
latitudes, the extension of slavery must 
needs cease. This condition of things 
had long been thoroughly appreciated 
by the pro-slavery leaders, and for more 
than ten years they had had eager eyes 
fastened upon Texas. 
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Texas was settled a number of years 
before by emigrants from the United 
States who became restless under Mex- 
ican rule and finally declared her inde- 
pendence. 

Under the leadership of General 
Houston, the Texans maintained a suc- 
cessful war against Mexico for sepa- 
rate existence. In 1845 Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States, and as a 
result the Mexican war followed. 

The annexation of Texas was bitterly 
opposed by the opponents of slavery. 
But the pro-slavery leaders threatened 
to withdraw their states from the Union 
unless their plans were acquiesced in. 

Slavery agitation again reached a 
high pitch, but was checked for two 
years by the war with Mexico, which 
absorbed the attention of the country. 
This war resulted in not only putting the 
United States government in possession 
of Texas, but it extended our possessions 
to the Pacific ocean and gave us all the 
territory north to Oregon. Theterritory 
thus acquired to-day constitutes the 
states of Texas, part of Colorado, Ne- 
vada and California, and the territories 
or Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. 

The region of country to-day embraced 
by the state of Oregon and the territories 
of Idaho and Washington had mean- 
time been acquired by the right of dis- 
covery, and by treaties with Spain, Eng- 
land and Mexico. 

This great region of country, like the 
Louisiana purchase, was triangular in 
shape, but unlike the Louisiana territory, 
its great base rested in southern lati- 
tudes and was hence in this regard more 
favorable to the slaveinterest. In 1848 
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Texas was admitted into the Union as a 
slave state, and shortly afterwards Wis- 
consin came in as a free state. This 
made thirty states in all and of these 
just one half, fifteen, were slave and fif- 
teen free states. 

In 1848 gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and_soon after a great tide of 
emigration set in to that region. As a 
consequence the population increased in 
an unprecedented ratio, and towards the 
close of the year 1849 California applied 
for admission as a free state. On this 
account much opposition was made 
to her coming in the Union by the slave 
states. The leaders from the south saw 
that the free states would thus gain an 
advantage ; that their section, which 
had so long been in the ascendant, in 
the senate was to be thrown in the 


minority. 

Meantime the agitation of the slavery 
question reached a high pitch, and to 
allay the excitement throughout the 
country, Clay, in the senate, proposed a 
series of measures in the way of compro- 
mise, popularly known as the “ Omnibus 


bill.”” But these measures, as a whole, 
failed to pass, and finally California was 
admitted asa free state. Andto in some 
degree satisfy the south, the fugitive 
slave law was so amended as to make 
the escape of the slave much more diffi- 
cult. Under this law, as amended, 
it was no hard matter to kidnap free 
men ofcolor and carry them into slavery. 
Hence the law was characterized by 
Seward as a measure “which denies to 
the citizen all the safeguards of personal 
liberty, to render less frequent the es- 
cape of the bondman.” He further 
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spoke of it as “unjust, unconstitutional 
and immoral ” 

In 1852 Clay and Webster both died, 
and two years before Calhoun had 
breathed his last. Since the formation 
of the government two generations of 
statesmen had passed away. The great 
majority of the first—of whom Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and John Adams 
were conspicuous examples—either op- 
posed slavery or tolerated it as an 
existing evil, for the doing away with 
which no ready means were apparent. 
The great body of statesmen who suc- 
ceeded these—Clay, Cass, Benton, Web- 
ster, Calhoun and their cotemporaries— 
entertained substantially the same views 
on the slavery question as their prede- 
cessors. Among these, however, Cal- 
houn was a notable exception. After 
failing in his nulification schemes in 
1832, he turned his attention to the 
more thorough grounding of slavery in 
the southern states, to the extention of 
this institution into the new territories, 
and to the more complete ascendancy 
of slave influences in the government at 
Washington. For this work he’ had 
special qualifications and was wonder- 
fully successful in winning to his plans 
and theories the younger public men of 
the south. In all these schemes Cal- 
houn was compelled to meet the power- 
ful opposition of Webster. Indeed, po- 
litically these men _ were life-long 
antagonists. But in many respects 
Calhoun and Webster were not unlike. 
Both were born in the same year, 1782. 
Both had been endowed by nature with 
gigantic intellects. Both were pro- 
found and skilful logicians. Both were 











finished orators, whose thoughts were 
clothed only in pure, terse English. 
Both seemed to care more for the propa- 
gation of what they deemed enduring 
principles than for the success of any 
mere temporary measures. But here 
the similarity ended and strong contrast 
began. Calhoun came from South 
Carolina and was the idol of the slave 
power. Webster hailed from Massa- 
chusetts, and voiced the sentiment of 
liberty-loving New England. Calhoun 
asserted the divine right of property in 
man, and urged the necessity for slave 
labor. Webster proclaimed the elevat- 
ing tendency of free institutions and the 
sufficiency and dignity of free labor. 
Calhoun examined the theory of our 
government, came to believe in the 
sovereignty of the states, and thought 
the Union only a compact. Webster 
delved yet deeper in the science of gov- 
ernment, searched our early national 
history, studied the constitution, and 
proclaimed the wisdom, glory and per- 
petuity ofthe Union. Calhoun favored 
slavery and the Union if practicable, 
but for slavery at all hazards. Webster 
plead for the Union and the prevalence 
of free institutions, but above all else 
was for the Union. Calhoun’s tenets 
were the shifting sands upon which, 
later, the ruins of the “lost cause’’ were 
to lie scattered in hopeless confusion. 
Webster’s teachings were the rock upon 
which were laid the enduring founda- 
tions of what is to-day the national 
Union. 

Meantime a third generation of states- 
men had come to the front, who as rep- 
resentatives of their several constituen- 
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cies were by no means as conservative 
on the slavery question as most of the 
political leadets who preceded them. 
Seward,Chase,Sumner, Wade, Thaddeus 
Stephens, and others from the north, as 
radically opposed slavery as the claims 
of that institution were earnestly 
and aggressively advanced by Robert 
Toombs, Jefferson Davis, Foote, Benja- 
min, Alexander H. Stephens and many 
others from the south. 

But notwithstanding the sharp differ- 
ences of these men, after the admission 
of California and the coincident com- 
promise legislation of 1850, the excite- 
ment and agitation on the slavery ques- 
tion for the time died away ; so that when 
President-elect Pierce was inaugurated, 
March 4, 1853, he congratulated the 
country upon the peaceful and quiet 
state of the popular mind and espec- 
ially on the happy and, as he believed, 
permanent settlement of all differences 
on the slavery question. But these 
pacific appearances were but a lull in 
the storm that was to again break upon 
the country. But this time it was des- 
tined to come with renewed energy, 
burst with terrific force and envelope 
the whole land till the political atmos- 
phere was cleared of that poisonous 
taint—slavery. 

On the thirtieth day of May, 1854, 
but little more than a year after the in- 
auguration of President Pierce, the Mis- 
souri compromise was repealed and the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska or- 
ganized. What for? To allow slavery 
to spread north and northwest indefi- 
nitely, and to permit, in the near future, 
the admission of one and perhaps two 
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new slave states touching the western 
and northwestern limits of Missouri. 
Said Senator Chase of Ohio: 


It is slavery that renews the strife. It 1s slavery 
that again wants room. It is slavery, with its in- 
satiate demand for more territory and more slave 
states. And what does slavery-ask fornow? Why, 
sir, it demands that a sacred and time-honored com- 
pact shall be rescinded—a compact which has been 
universally regarded as inviolable north and south 
— . . . acompact by which all have consented 
to abide. 


What was singular the measure for 
this repeal was introduced and strongly 
advocated by Senator Douglas, who, 
a few years before (1848), introduced 
a bill, which passed the senate but 
failed in the house, for the-extension of 
the Missouri compromise line to the 
Pacific. 

Perhaps no one legislative act in the 


history of the country produced as 
much dissatisfaction and excitement 


as this repeal. Old party lines were 
discarded. Old party ties were no 
longer binding, and new political alli- 
ances were formed. In the south the 
new alliances were all in the interest of 
slavery. In the north they were against 
that institution and its encroachments. 

Desperate efforts were made by the 
south to people the new territories of 
Kansas with inhabitants favorable to 
slavery. But the north was equally de- 
termined that freedom should have a 
voice there, and hence emigrants poured 
in from the free states. 

But what the slave power failed to 


win fairly was sought to be secured by . 


“usurpation. And when the first election 
was held for a territorial legislature, 
many Missourians went over from their 
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state into Kansas, took possession of 
the ballot boxes at many of the voting 
places, and turned everything in the in- 
terest of slavery. Six thousand votes were 
cast, although the legal voters of the terri- 
tory numbered less than three thousand. 
These outrages were sustained by the 
administration at Washington. Mean- 
time the period for another Presiden- 
tial election came on, and the oppo- 
nents of slavery consolidated and or- 
ganized as the Republican party. 

The old abolitionists, who since 1840 
had run their own candidates, now 
joined with the Republicans, and for 
the first time every shade of opposition 
to slavery was united under one banner. 
Many of the free states voted for Fre- 
mont, but Buchanan, the Democratic 
candidate,-was elected. 

The high-handed course of the pro- 
slavery party in Kansas was sustained 
by the new administration, and, soon 
after Buchanan came in power, the 
famous Dred Scott decision was ren- 
dered by the United States supreme 
court. This decision declared in sub- 
stance that the colored man had no 
right of which he could not be deprived 
by the white man, and asserted that the 
national constitution carried slavery 
into all the territories, and that the 
Missouri compromise was a nullity. 

So with this state of things at this 
period, slavery, upon a superficial view 
at least, seemed to carry everything be- 
fore it. But these apparent victories of 
the slavery extensionists only intensified 
and strengthened the opposition in the 
north. Seward’s “irrepressible con- 
flict” between free- and slave-labor had 














begun in bitter earnest and when and 
where it was to end no man could say. 

Lincoln, then a private citizen of 
Illinois, seemed to have something of an 
insight in the final result when he an- 
nounced: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave, half free. . . . It 
will become all one thing or all the 
other.” 

But of the many interesting features 
of the slavery question at this most in- 
teresting period our limits will not allow 
mention. Suffice it to say that in the 
most extreme lengths to which the pro- 
slavery party went to make of Kansas a 
slave state, Buchanan’s administration 
lent its countenance and aid. 

To this course, a few leading northern 
Democrats refused their sanction, and 
following this were dissatisfaction and 
disaffection within the ranks of the party 
to such a degree that two Democratic 
candidates were put in the field for 
President in 1860. 

With the Democratic party thus 
divided, the Republicans triumphantly 
elected their candidate, Abraham Lin- 
coln. Then came secession and the 
war for the preservation of the Union, 
during the prevalence of which slavery 
received its death blow. 

Thus ended a system which, having 
fastened itself tenaciously upon certain 
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states, would not allow these states to 
join the Federal Union in 1787 unless 
it first received specific concessions ; 
threatened to withdraw from that Union 
in 1820 in the event of Missouri’s not 
being made a slave state ; renewed this 
threat in 1845, unless the annexation of 


- Texas was acquiesced in; withdrew 


eleven states from the Union in 1860-1 
upon the shallowest pretexts ; brought 
on the War of the Rebellion, and thus 
wrought its own destruction. 

The abolition of slavery is generally 
looked upon as solely an accident of the 
war. But as a system, slavery was con- 
trary to the spirit of the times and incom- 
patible with the civilization of the age. 
With the great truths contained in the 
Declaration of Independence, it was 
out of accord. In the great American 
Republic it was’ out of place. In the 
Nineteenth century it was out of time. 
And even without the complication of 
civil war, it could not much longer have 
endured the fires of universal liberty, 
kindled by an enlightened public senti- 
ment. Slavery was, so to speak, a hetero- 
geneous growth upon the body politic ; 
and had not the sword appeared, as the 
surgeon’s knife, for its prompt removal, 
other means would doubtless have been 
found, less heroic it may be, but none 
the less effectual. . 


C. B. JoHNson. 
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Durinc the closing years of the last 
and the first year of the present century, 
the question of dividing the “ Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio,” and if di- 
vided where the boundary line between 
the two territories should be established, 
and what changes, if any, could be made 
in the government of the new territory 
that would be an improvement upon the 
methods that prevailed during the pre- 
vious history of the “ Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio,”’ were of absorb- 
ing interest to the people of said terri- 
tory. It was difficult to secure the 
proper administration of justice, and the 
enforcement of the laws, in the two ex- 
treme western counties of the territory 
on account of their remoteness from the 
seat of government, and the great diffi- 
culty therefore of the judges of the ter- 
ritory reaching them to hold courts as 
frequently as the demands of justice re- 
quired ; hence a strong party called for 
the organization of another territorial 
government. Hon. William Henry Har- 
rison had a seat in congress (being 
elected in October, 1799), representing 
the “Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio, ” and in favoring the division of 
territory, which I believe he did, he was 
presumably in harmony with his con- 
stituents. But whether he was or not, 
the bill to establish and organize the 
“Territory of Indiana,” passed con- 
gress May 7, 1800, to take effect July 4, 


of said year; but the territory was not 
fully organized until some time in Janu- 
ary of the next year, when the govenor 
and territorial judges met atVincennes, 
to prepare a code of laws, and otherwise 
exercise their functions. General John 
Gibson, who had been appointed secre- 
tary of the territory, had, by arrangement 
with the governor, preceded the latter 
functionary to Vincennes, and there as 
acting governor, in compliance with the 
provisions of the law, had put the ma- 
chinery of the territorial government in 
motion, on the fourth of July, 1800. 
The Indiana Territory embraced all 
that part of the ‘‘ Territory Northwest of 
the River Ohio,” which was situated to 
the westward of a line beginning at the 
Ohio river opposite the mouth of the 
Kentucky river, and running thence to 
Fort Recovery, and thence due ‘north 
until it should intersect the territorial line 
between the United States and Canada. 
The Mississippi river, of course, was the 
western boundary of the new territory. 
It was further provided that when the 
eastern part of the “Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio” shall be formed into 
a state of this union, which was then in 
contemplation and promising an early 
accomplishment, that then the western 
boundary line of said state shall begin 
at the mouth of the Great Miami river, 
and run thence due north to the terri- 
torial line between the United States 
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and Canada. Accordingly, when early in 
the year 1803 Ohio was admitted into 
the Union, this change of boundary was 
effected and Ohio’s western boundary 
line henceforth became the eastern 
boundary of the “Indiana Territory,” 
and has ever since remained the divid- 
ing line between Ohio and Indiana, as 
far at least as to the northern boundary 
of Ohio. By this change of boundary 
from opposite the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky river to the Great Miami river, 
Indiana Territory gained about fifty 
miles of Ohio river frontage, and the 
triangular strip of land extending from 
a point on the Ohio river, opposite the 
mouth of the Kentucky river to “Fort 
Recovery,” in Mercer county, Ohio, on 
the borders of the Ohio and Indiana 
line, being about a hundred miles in 


length, and embracing the present 
counties of Switzerland, Ohio and Dear- 
born, and parts of Franklin, Wayne, 
Union and Randolph counties in Indi- 


ana. 

Only three fully organized counties 
fell into the “Indian Territory” at its 
organization. These were Knox (named 
after the hero of Revolutionary fame), 
the county seat at Vincennes ; St. Clair 
(named after the governor of the “ Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio’’), the 
county seat being at Cahokia; and 
Randolph (named after Hon. Edmund 
Randolph, secretary of state, or possi- 
bly Hon. Peyton Randolph, president 
of the first continental congress, in 
1774), the county-seat being at Kas- 
kaskia. A portion of the western part 
of Wayne county (Detroit being the 


county-seat), that had been proclaimed 
by governor St. Clair on the fifteenth of 
August, 1795, also came within the 
limits of “Indiana Territory,” but De- 
troit, the county-seat, did not. 

Knox county was the most easterly of 
the three counties within the “ Indian 
Territory,” when territorial government 
was inaugurated there in the year 1800. 
It was proclaimed, established and or- 
ganized by the territorial authorities of 
the “Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio,” in 1790. St. Clair and Ran- 
dolph were the other two counties, and 
both fell within the limits of the Illinois 
Territory when that territory was organ- 
ized in 1809, their western boundary 
being the Mississippi river. -St. Clair 
county was organized in 1799, and 
Randolph in 1795. The Kaskaskia and 
the Mississippi were the chief rivers of 
both counties. 

Hon. William H. Harrison was ap- 
pointed governor of “Indiana Terri- 
tory,” and the seat of government was 
established at Vincennes ; General John 
Gibson was chosen secretary, and Hons. 
William Clark, John Griffin and John C. 
Vanderburg were appointed territorial 
judges. Chillicothe, by act of con- 
gress, became the seat of government 
of the “Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio,” being changed from Cincinnati, 
probably because of Chillicothe’s more 
central position as to population, and 
geographically also, after the change of 
boundaries. 

Vincennes remained the seat of gov- 
ernment of “Indiana Territory” until 
1813, when Corydon, in Harrison county, 
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superseded Vincennes, and so remained 
until 1821, when Indianapolis became 
the capital. 

Governor Harrison was governor of 
“Indiana Territory” from 1800 untli 
1811. 

General Gibson was secretary from 
1800 until 1816, and acting governor 
from 1811 to 1813. 

General Thomas Posey was governor 
from 1813 to 1816. 

The territorial delegates to serve in 
congress were Hon. Benjamin Parke, 
who served from 1805 until 1808; Hon. 
Jesse B. Thomas, who served from 1808 
to 1809, and Hon. Jonathan Jennings, 
who served from 1809 to 1816, when the 
territory became a state. 

By a vote taken throughout the terri- 
tory, a majority of one hundred and 
thirty-eight voted in favor of a second 
grade or representative form of govern- 
ment (the election being held Septem- 
ber 11, 1804), which was accordingly 
adopted and organized, pursuant to the 
expressed wishes of the people. 

In 1805 “Indiana Territory” was. di- 
vided by the organization of Michigan 
territory, whose southern boundary line 
extended from the most northerly cape 
of the Maumee bay, to the Mississippi 
river, on or near the line of forty-one 
degrees and forty minutes north lati- 
tude, and embraces all of “ Indiana Ter- 
ritory ’’ north of said line. 

In 1809 the “ Indiana Territory” was 
again divided by the organization of 
Illinois Territory, which embraced all 
of “Indiana Territory” west of the Wa- 
bash river from its mouth to a point 
above Vincennes, and a line from said 
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point to Lake Michigan, leaving to 
“Indiana Territory,” only the country 
between the Great Miami and the Wa- 
bash rivers, being the present territorial 
extent of Indiana. 

It may be remarked, although a di- 
gression, that the Louisiana purchase, 
made in 1803, was divided the next year 
into a territory and a district; the for- 
mer extended north to the present south- 
ern boundary of Arkansas, and was 
called the territory of Orleans, W.C. C. 
Claiborne being governor, and the north- 
ern, called the “ District of Louisiana,” 
embraced the remainder of the purchase, 
and Captain Amos Stoddard of the army 
was appointed governor. In 1805, the 
“District of Louisiana” was changed 
into the territory of Louisiana, em- 
bracing what are now the states of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and a great 
part of Minnesota, together with all the 
vast regions of the west to the Pacific 
ocean, south of the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude, not claimed by Spain, 
and was attached to the “Indiana Ter- 
ritory”’ for the purposes of government, 
for about one year. 

It will thus beseen that Governor Harri- 
son had a much more extensive territory 
to govern than Governor St. Clair, at 
least for a brief period, but territory 
and Indians were about all there was 
to govern, the white population of that 
immense region being in 1805 exceed- 
ingly sparse and few in number. 

The chief event that characterized 
the history of “ Indiana Territory ” was 
the Indian War of 1811, which culmi- 
nated in the victory of the command 
under Governor Harrison, over the com- 
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bined Indians, led by Elskwatawa, called 
the “Prophet,” a brother of the famous 
Tecumseh, in the battle of Tippecanoe, 
fought November 7, 1811. About five 
hundred warriors were engaged, largely 
Kickapoos, Winnebagoes and Pottawat- 
omies ; Harrison’s command numbered 
eight hundred, or probably a smaller 
number of effective men for duty in the 
field, many of them being Kentuckians. 
Quite a number of valuable lives were 
lost in the battle of Tippecanoe. Colonel 
Joseph C. Daviess of Kentucky, com- 
monly called Colonel Jo. Daviess, was 
among the killed, and his death was 
greaily deplored. He was United States 
attorney for Kentucky, and had some 
active agency in the arrest of Aaron 
Burr, and was a man of great popularity 
in the west, being regarded as among 
the foremost of western orators. Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Missouri each named 
a county in honor of him. 

The first officers of “ Indiana Terri- 
tory” have beennamed. The remainder 
of this paper will consist chiefly of brief 
biographical sketches of those distin- 
guished officers. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 


Governor Harrison, who was the chief 
executive of “Indiana Territory” from 
1800 until 1811, was a son of Governor 
Benjamin Harrison of Virginia, who was 
elected governor of said state in 1782, 
and was twice reélected, and moreover 
was a signer of the Declaration of In- 


dependence. William Henry was his 
youngest son, and was born at Berkeley, 
Charles City county, Virginia, February 
9, 1773. He was educated at Hampden 
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Sidney college and went through a par- 
tial course of medical studies. His 
father died in April, 1791, leaving the 
son wholly dependent upon his own ex- 
ertions, when he was but little more than 
eighteen years of age. Thereupon he 
abandoned the further study of medicine 
and chose instead the profession of 
arms, secured an ensign’s commission 
from his father’s friend, President Wash- 
ington, and proceeded with but little 
delay to join the army in the department 
of the west, and joining it while General 
Arthur St. Clair was still in command, 
and the war with the Indian tribes was 
still raging furiously. 

On the fifth of March, 1792, General 
St. Clair resigned the command of the 
western department of the army, and 
General Anthony Wayne succeeded him 
April 3, 1792. Before the close of the 
year 1792, Ensign Harrison was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy, and soon after 
became one of General Wayne’s aids, 
serving in that capacity at the battle of 
“ Fallen Timbers,” which was fought on 
the twentieth of August, 1794, and for 
his gallantry and soldierly conduct in 
that well fought battle received the com- 
mendation of the comanding general. 

After the desperate battle of the 
Miami Rapids, and the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795, Lieutenant Harrison was 
made a captain, and appointed to the 
command of Fort Washington. In this 
position he rapidly acquired popularity 
and character, so that in 1798, upon the 
resignation by Major Winthrop Sargent 
of the office of secretary of the “Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio,” Cap- 
tain Harrison was appointed his suc- 





cessor, and thereupon resigned his cap- 
tain’s commission in the army. 

He made a popular and efficient sec- 
retary ; but after having served about a 
year, the territorial leglslature elected 
him, early in October, 1799, a delegate 
to congress by the close vote of eleven 
to ten that were cast for Arthur St. Clair, 
jr., son of Governor St. Clair, who was 
at that time and had been for years the 
attorney-general of the “Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio,’ and was said to 
be one of the most talented and prom- 
ising young lawyers of Cincinnati. 

Delegate Harrison served but little 
more than a half year in congress as the 
representative of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, but he acquired great popularity 
among the western settlers in that brief 
time in congress, by advocating and se- 
curing the passage of an act to subdi- 
vide the quarter sections of the public 
lands of one hundred and sixty acres 
into smaller tracts, and making them 
subject to entry at the land offices as 
such, instead of one hundred and sixty 
acres or more as formerly, so that many 
of those who were endeavoring to estab- 
lish themselves on farms of their own on 
our western lands, were enabled to do 
so, who by reason of their limited means 
were unable to purchase a full-quarter 
section of land, and had previously been 
mere “ squatters.” 

As already stated, Hon. W. H. Har- 
rison became governor of Indiana Ter- 
ritory on the fourth of July, 1800; but 
not only governor, but also superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs, and in the latter 
Capacity he made thirteen treaties with 
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different tribes of western Indians, by 
which the ‘ American Cyclopedia’ says, 
large accessions of territory were ob- 
tained. 

Governor Harrison’s victory over the 
Indians on the seventh of November, 
1811, at the battle of Tippecanoe, was 
an achievement that tended to attract 
much public attention to him, especially 
in the west, and was doubtless influen- 
tial in securing him a brigadier-general’s 
commission of date August 22, 1812, 
and placing him in command of the 
troops raised to protect the northwestern 
frontier. And it was undoubtedly owing 
to the same reason and influences that 
he received the next year (March 2, 
1813), amajor-genetal’s commission and 
placed at the head of the Army of the 
Northwest, and as such marched with it 
into Canada and there fought and van- 
quished the combined British and In- 
dians in the battle of the Thames on the 
fifth of October, 1813, followed very soon 
by a general peace with the northwest- 
ern Indian tribes. Upon General Har- 
rison’s resignation of his commission in 
1814, he was appointed in conjunction 
with Generals Shelby and Cass, commis- 
sioner to treat with the northwestern 
Indians at Greenville; and in 1815 he 
was placed at the head of a commission 
to treat with various other western 
tribes. 

In 1816, General Harrison was elected 
a member of congress from the Hamil- 
ton-Warren district of Ohio, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of Hon. John McLean of Lebanon, 
Warren county, who resigned to take a 











seat upon the bench of the supreme court 
of Ohio, to which he had been elected 
by the legislature of the state. 

General Harrison was reélected, and 
under his second election he served in 
congress from 1817 to 1819. In 1819 he 
was elected a state senator for two years 
to represent Hamilton county. 

In 1825, General Harrison was elected 
for a full term of six years, to a seat in 
the senate of the United States. He 
served until 1828, when he was appointed 
minister to the Republic of Columbia. 
President Jackson, soon after his acces- 
sion to the Presidency in 1829 revoked 
his commission as minister plenipoten- 
tiary and retired him to private life. 
Soon after his return from the Republic 
of Columbia, he accepted the position 
of clerk of the courts of Hamilton coun- 
ty, and served as such (being reélected) 
about ten years. He was also honored 
in 1820, and again in 1824, by being 
chosen Presidential elector. 

In 1836 General Harrison was an un- 
successful candidate for President of the 
Untied States, Martin Van Buren re- 
ceiving 170 electoral votes and he only 
73 White received 26 votes, Webster 14, 
Mangum 11. 

In 1840 President Van Buren was the 
Democratic candidate and received only 
60 votes and General Harrison, as the 
Whig candidate received 234 electoral 
votes. The popular vote was 1,128,702 
for Van Buren, and 1,274,783 for Har- 
rison, being a majority of 146,681. 
James G. Birney, (Abolitionist) also re- 
ceived 17,609 votes, leaving General 
Harrison a majority over all, of 124,370 
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of the popular vote, and of 174 electoral 
votes. 

President Harrison was duly inaugur- 
ated March 4. 1841, and died in the 
Presidential mansion, April 4, 1841, and 
was buried at North Bend, Hamilton 
county, Ohio. 


GENERAL JOHN GIBSON, 


The “ Indiana Territory” existed from 
the year 1800 until 1816, and one man 
performed the duties of secretary of the 
territory during all that time, and not 
only the duties of territorial secretary 
but in addition those of acting governor 
from 1811 to 1813. General John Gib- 
son was the man I mean. He was a 
Pennsylvanian, born in Lancaster, May 
23, 1740. Some of the Gibsons, his 
relatives, were men of distinction. He 
received a classical education, and in 
1758, when only eighteen years of age, 
he joined the army of General Forbes 
that was organized for the capture of 
Fort Du Quesne, a French fort at the 
forks of the Ohio, now Pittsburgh. Col- 
onel George Washington, of Forbes’ 
army in command of Provincial troops, 
had the advance, and when nearing 
the fort it was abandoned and occu- 
pied by Washington on the twenty- 
fifth of November, 1758. The young 
man Gibson, sometime after this event, 
located at the “‘ forks of the Ohio, or Fort 
Pitt,”’ as the fort was now called, named 
after the prime minister of Great Brit- 
ain, and employed himself as an Indian 
trader. In 1763 he was taken prisoner 


by the Indians, and was preserved from 
the flames in which his unfortunate 
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companions perished, by an aged squaw, 
who adopted him in place of her own 
son, who had been killed in battle. 
Remaining a year or two with the 
Indians, he became familiar with their 
language, manners, customs and tra- 
ditions. He was given up in 1764 to 
Colonel Bouquet, and again resumed 
his occupation of trading with the dif- 
ferent tribes beyond the Ohio, and was 
thus employed at the commencement of 
the Dunmore war, in 1774. John Gib- 
son was of the army of Lord Dunmore, 
probably one of his staff officers, and 
was quite cons>icuous in whatever of 
negotiations were had with the Indians 
at Camp Charlotte. Logan, the famous 


Mingo chief, being absent from Camp 
Charlotte and not inclined to partici- 
pate in the negotiations, John Gibson 


was sent to procure his presence if pos- 
sible, when the two sat down on a log 
in the woods, and Logan there and then 
addressed Gibson in those words of im- 
passioned eloquence commonly called 
“ Logan’s speech,”’ which Gibson imme- 
diately on returning to Camp Charlotte 
committed to paper as near as he 
remembered it, and it was read several 
times in camp in the hearing of Lord 
Dunmore and his officers, and after- 
wards gained circulation by publication 
in some newspapers, and in 1782 in Jef- 
ferson’s ‘ Notes on Virginia.’ 

On the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary war, Colonel John Gibson was 
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appointed to the command of a Virginia 
regiment, and served with credit to the 
close of the war, in New York, New 
Jersey, and on the western frontiers. 
In 1778 Fort Laurens was built on the 
Tuscarawas river, within the present 
limits of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, by 
a large force under General McIntosh, 
and when it was finished, late in 1778, 
Colonel Gibson was placed in charge 
of it by. the commander of the western 
department of the army (General Mc- 
Intosh). The fort, however, was 
evacuated in August, 1779, and never 
again occupied. In 1781 General 
Washington directed Colonel Gibson 
to supersede Colonel Broadhead in the 
command of the western military de- 
partment, and he served by order of 
General Irvine in the same position in 
1782. 

Colonel John Gibson located in Pitts- 
burg after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, and was elected a member of the 
constitutional convention of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1788. He also served many 
years here as associate judge of the 
courts, and as major-general of militia. 

General Gibson was appointed secre- 
tary of “Indiana Territory” in the year 
1800, and at once proceeded to Vincen- 
nes and entered upon the discharge of 
his duties, and served until 1816. He 
died near Vincennes April 10, 1822, at 
the age of almost eighty-two years. 

Isaac SMUCKER, 











In writing of the pioneers of the new 
school of medicine, it seems but a fit- 
ting tribute to homeopathy that I 
should allude briefly to the founder. 
Samuel Hahnemann was born in Ger- 
many, April 10, 1755, and died in Paris, 
July 2, 1843, being thus nearly ninety 
years of age. At the age of eighty he 
married his second wife, a highly edu- 
cated lady, who was of the greatest as- 
sistance to him in completing his last 
literary works. Hahnemann, as a phy- 
sician, was distinguished by his pro- 
found learning and the broadest medical 
culture of his times. His extensive 
reading of medical books enabled him 
to make valuable citations and to prove 
his positions in the work published by 
him in 1810. From the little spark 
thus kindled by Hahnemann in his 
office at Leipsig, homceopathy has been 
introduced into every country on the 
globe. From the solitary promulgator 
of reform in Germany, advocates have 
penetrated to other countries exercising 
their inborn right to liberty of judgment. 
In the year 1825, homceopathy was first 
introduced into the United States. 

A student of Hahnemann, who had 
spent thirteen years in the study and 
practice of medicine in Copenhagen, 
located in the city of New York. This 
early pioneer was the late Dr. H. B. 
Gram, who bore testimonials from such 
eminent men as Calisen, Satorph, Falk- 
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enthal, Fenger, and other celebrites of © 
the Danish school of medicine. Asa 
proof of the high estimation in which 
Dr. Gram was held, I need only allude 
to the fact that he was professionally 
consulted by Fenger, who was surgeon 
to the king. He was also consulting 
physician and one of the surgical staff 
of the Royal Military hospital for a 
period of seven years during the Napo- 
leon wars. Sixty years ago there were 
no books or publications, in the English 
language, treating on the subject of 
homeopathy. But the American soil 
was ripe for the seeds of reform in med- 
icine. No laws existed there prohib- 
iting physicians from dispensing their 
own medicine, as was the case in many 
of the cities of the old world. Freedom 
in religion and medicine was guaranteed 
to all in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. With no laws to trammel reform 
and retard the progress of education, it 
is not strange that homceopathy should 
make rapid advancement. A little over 
a half century since Dr. Gram opened 
an office in New York City, and to-day 
physicians of the new school of medi- 
cine are numbered by the thousands, 
while the doctrines advocated by them, 
as taught by Hahnemann, are followed 
by millions of intelligent and cultured 
people. Colleges, dispensaries and hos- 
pitals dot nearly every city in the 
United States. Cities and rural dis- 
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tricts now have homeeopathic physicians 
engaged in large and reputable as well 
as lucrative fields of labor. These few 
words as a transient tribute to ‘the wor- 
thy herald of cis-Atlantic homceopathy. 
Thus from a single voice advocating a 
new system of medicine sixty years ago, 
and the present response, the reader 
may draw the inevitable conclusion. 
Dr. Gram died in New York on the 
eighteenth day of February, 1840. Over 
his remains in Greenwood cemetery has 
been erected a monument by the home- 
opathic physicians of the United States. 

Ohio was the first western state, and 
the ninth of the Union, in which home- 
opathy was introduced. Dr. Strum, a 
native of Germany, also a student of 
Hahnemann, located in Cincinnati some 
time during the year 1839. To him 
belongs the honor of having been the 
pioneer of the great west. 

In the year 1843, Dr. R. E. W. Adams 
introduced homeopathy into northern 
Ohio, locating in Cleveland. His first 
patient was Mr B. F. Rouse, now living 
on Dunham avenue, Cleveland This, 
his first patient, was successfully treated 
for quinsy. Dr. Adams remained in 
Cleveland only a few years when he 
removed to Springfield, Illinois, where 
he died in the year 1870. 

In the year 1844 Dr. Daniel O. Hoyt 
came to Cleveland, associating himself 
in the practice of medicine with Dr. 
Adams. Dr. Hoyt practiced his pro- 
fession for over thirty years in this city. 
He was ever prompt, kind and cour- 
teous to his patients. Dr. Hoyt was a 
graduate from Dartmouth college. He 
practiced medicine after the manner of 
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the old school for several years before 
he located in Cleveland. 

Doctor Hoyt died at his old home- 
stead on Columbus street, Cleveland, on 
the tenth day of August, 1874, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. 

Doctor Casperi, an Italian by birth, 
located in Ravenna in 1843, remaining 
there a few years, when he removed to 
Louisville, Kentucky. Here he resided 
until the time of his death, which oc- 
curred a few years since. 

In 1844 Dr. Schlagel, a German phy- 
sician, opened an office in Amherst, 
Ohio. From this place he extended 
his practice to Oberlin, Elyria and other 
adjacent towns. 

Doctor Alexander H. Burritt was the 
the son of Doctor Ely Burritt of Troy, 
New York. He was graduated in New 
York in 1827, after which he practiced old 
school medicine in Washington county, 
New York, for eleven years. He then 
entered the office of Doctor John F. 
Gray of New York City, where he re- 
mained for a period of two years asa 
student of homceopathy. September 
10, 1840, he located in Burton, Ohio. 
In 1849 he received the appointment of 
professor of obstetrics in the Western 
College of Homeopathic Medicine. 
His health failing him about this time, 
it became necessary for him to seek a 
warmer climate. He operted an office 
in New Orleans, whither he had gone 
for the purpose of bettering his phy- 
sical condition. This was in 1850. 
Here he continued the practice of his 
profession until the time of his death, 
which occurred a few years since. At 
the time of his death Dr. Burritt was 
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about seventy-seven years old. Doctor 
Burritt was one of the original founders 
of the Homeopathic College of Cleve- 
land, in 1849, and vice-president of the 
board of trustees. 

In 1845 Doctor David Sheppard 
commenced the practice of medicine at 
Bainbridge. He was a successful medi- 
cal practitioner, as well as a thriving 
stock grower. The doctor had a large 
farm to which he devoted a portion of 
his time when not too much occupied 
with his professional duties. It was 
upon this farm that he died about two 
years since. 

Doctor Alpheus Morrill located in 
Akron, in 1846, where he contracted 
fever and ague, which was his constant 
companion for upwards of two years. 
He removed from Akron to Columbus, 
Ohio, and resumed the practice of his 
profession. He found, too, that this 
location was a malarious one, and ina 
few months he removed to Concord, 
New Hampshire, where he died in 1868. 
Doctor Morrill was a member of the 
American Institute of Homceopathy, 
an organization that he loved and 
cherished, and the annual meetings of 
which he regularly attended. Doctor 
Crosby, a partner of Doctor Morrill 
while in Akron, left about the same 
time, going east in order to escape the 
malarious atmosphere for which Akron 
has been justly celebrated for so many 
years. 

Doctor B. W. Richmond located in 
Chardon ; Doctor Stevens in Windsor ; 
and Doctor A. H. Plimpton in Paines- 
ville, in 1845. 

Doctor Edwin W. Cowles was a 


student of medicine in the office of 
Dr. O. K. Hawley, and a graduate from 
the Jefferson Medical college. In the 
year 1845 he became a disciple of 
Hahnemann and commenced the prac- 
tice of homeeopathy in Cleveland. Two 
years afterwards he removed to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. In the year 1832 
the steamer Henry Clay arrived in 
Cleveland from Buffalo. When oppo- 
site the cemetery at the foot of Supe- 
rior street, the captain appeared upon 
the deck and announced that cholera 
had broken out on his boat, and that 
several of his passengers, as well asa 
portion of the crew, were dead, and with 
earnestness the captain added, “ For 
God’s sake send a doctor on board.” 
Immediately the large crowd that had 
assembled on the dock became panic- 
stricken and rushed up the hill at break- 
neck speed, some fleeing into the coun- 
try on horseback. 

Doctor Cowles received notice that 
his professional services were required 
on board the steamer where cholera 
was raging. He took charge of the 
sick and famine-stricken passengers and 
crew, giving them words of encourage- 
ment and cheer, thus speedily restoring 
confidence. The captain and passen- 
gers were so urgent in their request that 
he should remain on board the steamer 
until she reached Detroit, that he ac- 
quiesced. His friends bade him fare- 
well, never expecting to see him again. 
In a few days, however, the doctor re- 
turned safely to Cleveland, much to the 
surprise and delight of all. 


D. H. Beckwitu. 
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THE FRENCH IN TEXAS. 


Upon the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and the return of the Bourbon family to 
power, upwards of four hundred people 
were either proscribed or voluntarily 
fled from a scene in which they antici- 
pated unhappiness greater than that aris- 
ing from expatriation. They sought 
refuge in America, having selected a 
tract of land of one hundred thousand 
acres which they purchased, and formed 
a colony in that section of the south- 
west known as Texas. Theynamed the 


colony Le Champ d’ Asile, and chose 
General L’Allemand as commander-in- 
chief, and M Rigaud as second in com- 
mand. 


The interest excited upon the occa- 
sion of the proscription conferred honor 
upon the philanthropy of the French 
character. The citizens of France felt 
for their unfortunate brethren, removed 
so many thousand leagues from the 
mother country, for which they had 
fought and bled during a succession of 
arduous campaigns. The pencils of 
artists gave delineations of domestic 
scenes supposed to be transacting at the 
Champ d’ Asile, which were eagerly pur- 
chased by the public. If, therefore, 
these generous exertions were unattended 
by the result proposed, and the ideal 
scenes of bliss experienced by the colo- 
nists proved but visionary chimeras, no 
fault was attachable to the French peo- 


ple who acted in union with the dictates 
of pure philanthropy and brotherly love. 
The Champ d’ Asile continued to flour- 
ish but for ashort period. Accumulated 
misfortunes pursued these expatriated 
Frenchmen, a narrative of whose suffer- 
ings appeared in June, 1819, under the 
title of ‘‘ Le Texas, on Notice Historique 
sur le Champ d’ Asile,”’ written by 
Messrs. Hartmann and Millard, mem. 
bers of the unfortunate colony, 

In the month of March, 1818, a sarge 
number of the refugees arrived at Gal- 
veston (in those days Galweston), hav- 
ing experienced the greatest hardships 
at sea, being obliged to throw their bag- 
gage and provisions overboard in order 
to save themselves from a watery grave. 
Their vessel touched upon a bank, and 
from their perilous position they were 
rescued by the inhabitants of Galveston. 
In this port the party remained for two 
days, when they again set sail and ar- 
rived at Point Perry, where General 
L’Allemand and M. Rigaud determined 
to proceed by land to the Champ d’ 
Asile, situated near the River Trinity, 
about twenty leagues from the Gulf of 
Mexico. To the destined spot they be- 
gan their march with a detachment of 
one hundred men, while the remainder 
were left to find the mouth of the river and 
escort the provisions and ammunition, 
under the command of Colonel Sarrazin, 
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who thought himself perfectly convers- 
ant with the current of the stream. 
Thus situated, they believed that upon 
the following day they should gain the 
place of their destination and rejoin their 
companions 

The marching party had only taken 
provisions for two days, and upon the 
third and fourth days they became as- 
sailed by the ravages of hunger, and 
conceiving that they had made a prec- 
ious discovery in a plant, precisely re- 
sembling lettuce, they dressed and ate 
it as food. Immediately the dreadful 
effects of the plant became manifest, as 
they had partaken of a violent poison. 
Half an hour after this fatal meal, every 
one who had eaten of the herb was writh- 
ing upon the earth, torn by the most 
agonizing convulsions. General L’Al- 
lemand, M. Rigaud and Surgeon Mann, 
though equally a prey to the gnawings 
of hunger, having prudently abstained 
from tasting the food, escaped the fatal 
malady. It is, however, scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive the horrors of their sit- 
uation, surrounded as they were by 
ninety-seven bodies, whose contortions 
and agonizing writhings announced a 
speedy dissolution, without possessing 
the least means of affording them assist- 
ance, as the medicine chests had re- 
mained in the vessel. In the midst of 
this state of maddening anxiety, all-mer- 
ciful Providence, as if intentionally, 
conducted to the spot an Indian of the 
Cochatis tribe, who, like the genius of 
mercy, appeared to snatch from death 
these wretched sufferers. Upon viewing 
the state of the prostrate colonists, and 
being presented with a sample of the 


plant they had swallowed, the Indian 
raised his hands and eyes to Heaven, 
and uttering a yell of the most piercing 
kind, departed with the speed of a horse, 
and shortly afterward returned with a 
quantity of herbs he had collected. 
These were instantly boiled according 
to his direction, and with the assistance 
of a piece of wood, to which they had 
recourse to open the mouths of the pois- 
oned, a potion was administered to 
each. They shortly after regained their 
senses, and, by degrees, were restored, 
though they continued to suffer some 
days from the effects of the poison 

It is easy to imagine the emotions of 
gratitude which they felt toward this 
kind and gentle savage, who appeared, 
however, to attach no price to the ines- 
timable service thus rendered to human- 
ity. Upon this subject the writer of the 
history of the colony offers the following 
feeling apostrophe : 

O, beneficent savage! never shall the name of thy 
nation be obliterated from my memory. The refu; 
gees of the Champ d’ Asile have raised to thee an 
everlasting monument in their grateful recollections, 
which has for its basis friendship and gratitude. We 
have francise many words which do not convey to 
our ideas that of Cochatis. Oh! would it might 


become to all the world synonymous with gratitude 
and humanity ! 


It was not until the expiration of six 
days that the embarkation joined the 
detachment on the banks of the Trinity, 
on account of their having sailed too 
far out to sea, by which means they 
were delayed in ascertaining the mouth 
ef the river. Knowing that their com- 
panions had provisions only for two days, 
their fears produced, in a mental point 
of view, sufferings equal to those of their 
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fellows. In time the colony sét to work 
with cheerfulness, established a camp, 
and then proceeded to raise fortifica- 
tions, and divided the colony into co- 
horts. 

As the establishment began to acquire 
stability, deputations were sent from 
several tribes of Indians, and a sort of 
alliance was entered into. Being at 
peace with the natives, they naturally 
conceived that nothing was to be appre- 
hended from the Europeans. In this 
belief they deceived themselves. The 
Spaniards of St. Anthony and Labadie, 
assisted by some Indians devoted to 
them, marched against the new settlers, 
with the intention of forcing them to 
evacuate the province. Upon the arri- 
val of this information a council was 
held, when the advice of General L’Alle- 
mand was unanimously adopted, who, 
having prudently calculated the extent 
of their force, and the quantity of pro- 
visions and ammunition they possessed, 
determined to depart from Le Champ 
d’ Asile. Thus they had scarcely begun 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor, ere 
they found themselves obliged to aban- 
don their dwellings, and embarking upon 
board their vessel in the River Trinity, 
they made sail for Galveston bay. 

Having disembarked on the island, 
they established a new encampment, 
dug entrenchments, raised batteries, and 
planted their artillery. For a certain 
period security was established, and 
they pursued their avocations with reg- 
ularity, when suddenly they became 
aware of a scarcity of provisions and 
their rations were gradually diminished. 
They still clung to hope, as succor had 
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been promised, but they looked in vain 
for assistance. In consequence, the 
allowance was at length restricted toa 
small portion of biscuit and a glass of 
brandy per day to every man. In this 
manner a month passed, when it became 
requisite again to retrench the allowance 
by one-half, in which distressing situa- 
tion they remained for fifteen days, 
General L’Allemand, in despair that the 
contractor did not fulfill his engagement, 
determined upon going to New Orleans 
with Mr. Graham, a commissary of the 
United States, the command of the 
colony being left to the venerable M. 
Rigaud, then eighty years of age, who 
was regarded by all as a common father. 
A few days after the departure of Gen- 
eral L’Allemand, the effects of want and 
privation became more poignantly felt, 
so that the consolation previously ad- 
ministered to each other, was gradually 
withheld, and the settled gloom of de- 
spair took possession of every soul. 
From the time of their return to Gal- 
veston, the weather had been uniformly 
calm and serene, a circumstance for 
which the refugees were grateful to 
Providence, as it would have been 
calamitous had the inclemency of the 
weather accompanied the rapid ap- 
proach of famine. Little did they 
imagine that a storm was then brewing 
which was speedily to burst and spend 
its fury upon their devoted heads. One 
evening the exiles were assembled in 
small groups near their camp, when 
suddenly the atmosphere darkened, the 
black clouds rolled on, the winds 
whistled, and the birds flew to the earth 
for safety. Everything, in short, an- 
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nounced the coming of the tempest. 
Thus threatened, however, the refugees 
were under no apprehensions, as the 
height of the intrenchments they had 
raised, and the lowness of their habita- 
tions, must, as they imagined, secure 
them from all possible danger arising 
from the storm. In this situation night 
came on with increased horrors. They 
retired to rest, having first taken every 
precaution possible as to the mooring 
their craft in safety. Scarcely, however, 
had sleep closed their eyes, when they 
were awakened by a most tremendous 
rush of the wind, accompanied by the 
roaring of the flood dashing against their 
intrenchments. Vivid flashes of light- 
ning seemed partially to illumine the 
total wreck of nature. The sea over-. 
flowed the boundaries, and rolling on 


ward, the waves inundated Galveston, 
penetrating into their camp, and entering 


their habitations. Everything was 
speedily submerged to the depth of four 
feet. General consternation ensued. 
Their shrieks of despair became mingled 
with the ceaseless artillery of the un- 
bridled elements. The long expected 
daylight came. All was one chaotic 
mass of desolation. Nature seemed 
overturned and all her laws subverted. 
The floods of the sea dashed in every 
direction. There remained but the 
walls and remnants of their habitations. 
The village of Galveston bore the sem 
blance of a battered fort full of breaches, 
ready for the assault. During the entire 
day the storm raged with little abate- 
ment. The persecuted exiles beheld 
their craft unmoored by the fury of the 
wave, whereby the major portion of the 
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provision still remaining was at the 
mercy of the flood. The desolating 
scene can never be accurately described. 
The colony was reduced to a state of 
misery which language would in vain 
endeavor to portray. Notwithstanding, 
the suffering creatures were constant 
almost beyond the power of-belief. After 
sustaining for some time these over- 
whelming hardships, it was found neces- 
sary either to die of hunger and misery, 
or abandon Galveston, which step they 
determined to adopt. Some of the 
refugees succeeded in embarking upon 
their vessel, while the major portion 
determined upon traversing the conti- 
nent to seek assistance. New Orleans 
was designated as the general rendez- 
vous for all. Having separated into 
bands they proceeded by different routes, 
living on the scanty produce which the 
chase afforded, and at length, after 
countless difficulties and hardships, they 
reached New Orleans, having traveled 
nearly five hundred miles. Their arri- 
val excited the greatest interest. Every 
individual resident of New Orleans, 
appeared to vie with his neighbor in 
endeavors to yield them the assistance 
of which they stood so much in need. 
Scores of the men were suffering from 
the scurvy. Such was the effect pro- 
duced by the recital of their accumu- 
lated miseries, that they appeared as a 
fable to the people of New Orleans, who 
could scarcely imagine that a similar 
succession of calamities could afflict any 
portion of the human race 

As the refugees traversed the streets 
of New Orleans, one universal sentiment 
of tenderness and pity pervaded every 
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breast. Floods of tears accompanied 
the recital of their misfortunes. They 
seemed, as it were, as coming from 
another world. ‘The women, whose 
pallid features, melancholy demeanor, 
and feeble, or scarcely articulate enun- 
ciation, commanded a respect not to be 


delineated. Those of the party who had 
become voluntary exiles, soon after em- 
barked for France, while those who 
remained settled in various portions of 
the south and southwest. 


WILL M. CLEMENs, 





THE MUNICIPAL GROWTH OF CLEVELAND. 


III. 


FROM 1850 TO 1860. 


MunicipaL Cleveland in 1850 was by 
no means the great corporation it is to- 
day ; and yet there was as much respon- 
sibility in the management of its affairs 
at that period as there has been at any 
later date. It had not yet so securely 
gained its hold on future fortune that 
all doubt as to its ultimate greatness 
could be removed. Improvements that 
were of an immense proportion, when 
set beside the resources of the day, were 
on the eve of undertaking, and there 
was doubt as to the wisdom of their 
creation and whether they would justify 
the financial burdens they were sure to 
entail. Many influential citizens ques- 
tioned it seriously, and made no effort 
to keep their forebodings to themselves. 
The men who were in official control 
were compelled to move slowly along 
the line of material reform ; and instead 
of an impatience because they did not 
accomplish more, let us rather wonder 
that, in the decade from 1850 to 1860, 
they were enabled to do all that they 


did. Cleveland took a long stride for- 
ward in that time, and emerged from 
the last days of semi-villagehood into 
the life and purpose of a city that felt 
itself secure in a future of advancement 
and growth. 

William Case was elected mayor in 
1850, and with him the following gen- 
tlemen came into power: L. M. Hubby, 
alderman Second ward; William Giv- 
ens, George Whitelaw, Buckley Sted- 
man, Alexander McIntosh, William 
Bingham, Samuel Williamson, Arthur 


Hughes, Levi Johnson, A. C. Brownell, | 


councilmen; William Hart, treasurer; 
Seth A. Abbey, marshal; Alexander 
Seymour, president of the council; J. 
B. Bartlett, city clerk; John E. Cary, 
city attorney; Vaughn & Brown, city 
printers. In June a petition was re- 
ceived from George A. Benedict and 
others, urging upon the consideration 
of the council the propriety of taking 
immediate steps for the “supplying of 
the city with wholesome water.” and 
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asking that a competent hydraulic en- 
gineer be procured to explore, survey 
and estimate the expense of a supply 
from the Shaker mill, Tinker’s creek 
and Lake Erie, and also “the amount 
of water to be relied upon from each of 
these sources.” In August Mr. Sey- 
mour, president of the council, died, 
and Melancthon Barnett was elected to 
his place as alderman of the Third 
ward, and also to the presidency. The 
first ordinance regulating hacks and 
cabs was passed on November 19. The 
opening of a free evening school was 
ordered, and a special committee was 
appointed to ask the legislature to pass 
a law authorizing the city to erect a 
house of refuge. In January, 1851, 
steps were taken toward the loaning of 
one hundred thousand dollars to the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 
Railroad company. The next step in 
the direction of water works was taken 
on January 21, when Mr. William Bing- 
ham offered a resolution appointing the 
mayor and any three citizens he might 
choose a committee to report to the 
council, at as early a day as possible, a 
plan for supplying the city with water, 
and authorizing said committee to em- 
ploy competent engineers to assist them 
in their duties. It was adopted. Early 
in February an interesting reminder is 
discovered, showing that Cleveland 
finally had a railroad, and recalling one 
of the great celebration days in her 
history. A special meeting was held 
on the thirteenth, at which a formal in- 
vitation was extended to the governor 
of the state, the members of the legis- 
lature, the heads of the various state 
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departments, and the mayor and city 
council of Columbus, to visit Cleveland 
on the twenty-second—Washington’s 
birthday—and participate in the formal 
opening exercises of the Cleveland, ii 
Columbus & Cincinnati railroad. A 
committee of arrangements and recep- 
tion was appointed, and consisted of 
Messrs. Gill, McIntosh and Stedman. 
The invitation was cordially accepted, 
and the occasion was one that will ever 
live in the memory of the older citizens 
of Cleveland. The Hera/d’s lengthy 
report of the celebration says: 


On Saturday as we saw Buckeyes from the banks 
of the Ohio and the rich valleys of the Miami and 
the Scioto mingling their congratulations with those 
of the Yankee Reserve, upon the completion of an 
improvement which served to bring them into busi- 
ness and social connection and to break down the 
barriers which distance, prejudice and ignorance of 
each other had built up, we felt that the comple- 
tion of the Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati rail- 
road would be instrumental in accomplishing a good 
work for Ohio, the value of which no figures could 
compute, . Onthe morning of the twenty-first 
the members of the legislature, the state officers, the 
councils of Cincinnati and Columbus, and citizens of 
Columbus and Cincinnati, in all four hundred and 
twenty-eight persons, left the capital on the C., C. & 
C. railroad cars, on a visit to Cleveland as guests. 
On their arrival they were greeted by discharges of 
artillery, and the welcome of thousands of our citi- 
zens. 


On Saturday a grand procession was 
formed, and the guests were escorted 
to the public square, where an address 
of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
Case. Hon. C. C. Converse, speaker 
of the senate, responded. Samuel Stark- 
weather then delivered the oration of 
the day, and speeches were made by 
Alfred Kelley, Henry B. Payne, Mr. 
Pugh of Cincinnati, Governor Wood and 
Cyrus Prentiss, president of the Cleve- 
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land & Pittsburgh railroad company. 
The visitors were then taken on an ex- 
cursion to Hudson over the last named 
line. On the return to Cleveland a ban- 
quet was served at the Weddell house. 
A torchlight procession paraded, in 
which the firemen took a leading part. 
On Sunday Dr. Aiken preached a pow- 
erful sermon on railroads, in the Stone 
church, and on Monday the visitors re- 
turned home, leaving Cleveland to settle 
down to the realities of everyday life. 
One of these real things came in the 
form of a resolution adopted at a special 
meeting of the city council on the night 
of the twenty-fourth, in which it was 
ordered that “ Messrs. Gill, McIntosh 
and Stedman settle all claims against 
the city growing out of the late reception 
to the legislature and other guests, and 
that the clerk issue orders in payment 
of the same as approved by said com- 
mittee.” 

Annexation is again heard of in March, 
when Mr. McIntosh offered a resolution 
declaring that as “an effort is being 
made by several individuals to obtain 
from the legislature a law annexing Ohio 
City to the city of Cleveland,” the city 
council of Cleveland declares that such 
action “at this time is not desirable to 
this council, and is not believed to meet 
the views of our citizens at so short 
notice.” This was adopted, Messrs. 
Gill, Given, Johnson, McIntosh and 
Whitelaw voting for it, and Messrs. Bar- 
nett, Brownell and Stedman against. 
The three last votes show that the leaven 
of union was already at work. The 
election of 1851 resulted as follows: 
William Case, mayor; Abner C. Brow- 
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nell, alderman Third ward; Buckley 
Stedman, alderman Fourth ward;* Jabez 
W. Fitch, George Whitelaw, Alexander 
McIntosh, T. C. Floyd, M. M. Spangler, 
Stoughton Bliss, M.S. Castle and James 
B. Wilbur councilmen ; William Hart, 
treasurer; James Lawrence, marshal ; 
John Gill, president of council; J. B. 
Bartlett, city clerk ; John C. Grannis, 
city attorney ; Harris, Fairbanks & Co., 
city printers. ‘The next step towards 
annexation came in an adopted resolu- 
tion on May 20, requesting the mayor 
to appoint a committee to confer with 
a committee of the common council of 
Ohio City, in relation to the fixing of 
a time for holding an election that the 
people of each city may vote for or 
against annexation. The committee 
appointed thereunder were Messrs. Sted- 
man, Brownell and Gill. 

The long-debated ques.ion as to 
whether the city should or should not 
purchase land for a cemetery adequate 
in size to the growing needs of the place, 
and at a point sufficiently remote, began 
to take form during 1851. A definite 
point of action was reached on August 
19, when a resolution for the actual pur- 
chase of land was adopted. It was in- 
troduced by Mr. Bliss, and directed the 
mayor in behalf of the city to purchase 
from Benjamin F. Butler “sixty and 
sixty-two one hundreths acres of land, 
being a part of the Bomford tract, so- 
called, in the vicinity of Cleveland, . 
on the terms proposed by him, for a 
public burial ground or cemetery of said 





* A new ward was added, by an ordinance passed 
March 26, 1851, and the number of councilinen in 
each ward was reduced from three to two. 














city ; and that the mayor be authorized 
to issue in payment for said land 
bonds of the city of Cleveland in sums 
of one thousand dollars, as near as may 
be, for the aggregate sum of $13,639.50, 
with coupons attached thereto in the 
usual form for the payment of interest 
thereon, at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum the principal in ten 
years from the first of August, 1851, the 
interest semiannually.” The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. Atthesame 
meeting of the council Mr. Stedman in- 
troduced an ordinance providing for the 
submission of the question of union be- 
tween Cleveland and Ohio City, to the 
qualified voters of the city, which was 
also passed by a unanimous vote. Ata 
special meeting on October 15, to open 
the votes cast at this special election, 
held on October 14, the following was 
discovered to be the result : 

For Union For Union 


“Yes,” “No. 

Sl Reece 266 277 
SOCOMA WAT. 6c cicsvecevssvese 230 337 
pi. Serer er 257 184 
ROUI WOEGs cccccedeedsacaees 97 300 
IES ois 0' ie sin 0ea's cesteus oo 850 1098 


The question of annexation was thus 
disposed of for the time being. The 
current of the city ran smoothly along 
for some months, with no special fea- 
tures worthy of record. Asan evidence 
of the size of the fire department at 
that time it may be noted that in No- 
vember the chief engineer of the depart- 
ment reported to the council that the 
following firemen had been on duty 
during the ensuing three months: 


Eagle No. 1......... 120{ Cataract No. 5...... III 
Saratoga No. 3...... 120} Red Jacket No. 6....120 
Phoenix No. 4...... 180 | Hook & Ladder No. 1, 78 
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At the April election in 1852 Abner 
C. Brownell was chosen mayor; John 
B. Wigman alderman for the First ward ; 
William Hart, treasurer; James Law- 
rence, marshal; and James A. Craw, 
sexton. The councilmen selected were : 
Henry Morgan, A. Merchant, W. H. 
Sholl, R. B. Bailey, S. Bliss, J. B. Smith, 
A. N. Gray and H. Howe. Mr. Brown- 
ell was the almost unanimous choice of 
the people, no candidate being pre- 
sented against him. He resigned his 
position as alderman from the Third 
ward, and B. L. Spangler was elected 
in his place. L.M. Hubby was elected 
president of the council, J. B. Bartlett 
city clerk, and John C. Grannis city 
attorney. The year was void of any- 
thing of general note, except that on 
October 5 an ordinance was passed 
closing the saloons on Sunday ; and an 
onward step toward the securing of 
water works was. taken on October 29, 
when “the mayor stated that some two 
years ago a committee was appointed 
by our fellow-citizens to examine the 
subject of supplying the city with pure 
water; that in the discharge of their 
duties they had collected many valua- 
ble statistics, and were now present 
with their report.” The report was 
read to the council by William Case, 
chairman of ‘the committee; and was 
accepted and referred to the special 
committee that had the matter in hand, 
with instructions to procure the services 
of a competent hydraulic engineer to 
“examine the report, make the neces- 
sary survey, and draw plans of the 
work, to be submitted to the council at 
an early day.” T. R. Scowden was en- 
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gaged to perform the designated task. 
The plans and specifications were sub- 
mitted to the council on March 22, 
1853, and adopted, and the committee 
discharged. 

The city election of 1853 was one of 
unusual importance, as under the new 
laws passed during the year a number 
of additional officials were elected, and 
a special vote taken as to whether the 
city should or should not expend four 
hundred thousand dollars for the erec- 
tion of water works. The successful 
candidates foi tae various offices to be 
filled were as follows: Mayor, Abner 


C. Brownell ; police judge, John Barr ; 
clerk of police court, O. J. Hodge; 
prosecuting attorney, Bushnell White ; 
commissioners of water works, H. B. 
Payne, B. L. Spangler, Richard Hi- 


lard ; directors of infirmary, Orson 
Spencer, James Barnett, Alex. W. 
Walter; commissioners of streets, A. 
McIntosh, J. M. Hughes, J. B. Wheeler; 
marshal, Michael Gallagher ; auditor, 
J. B. Bartlett ; treasurer, William Hart ; 
solicitor, James Fitch; fire engineer, 
William Cowan; harbor master, C. 
Stillman ; sexton, James A. Craw ; sup- 
erintendent of markets, W. A. Morton ; 
sealer of weights and measures, David 
Shut ; weigher, A. Wheeler; civil en- 
gineer, J. W. Pillsbury; constables, 
W. R. Simmons, John Odell, Barney 
Mooney, James Hill; trustees, George 
F. Marshall, James B. Wigham, W. H. 
Sholl, James Gardner, Robert Reilley, 
W. J. Gordon, Henry Everett, Richard 
C. Parsons ; assessors, James Whitaker, 
William Redhead, David Schub, James 
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Proudfoot.* On the question of issuing 
water works bonds the result was as 
follows : 
Against. 
55 
218 
61 
265 


599 

The council was busy for some months 
in passing ordinances defining the 
duties of the new officials who had 
come into existence, and especially 
those of the various municipal boards. 
The four hundred thousand dollars of 
bonds were delivered to the water works 
trustees, and they were directed to go 
ahead and erect the works as soon as 
possible. On May 18 a resolution was 
offered by Mr. Marshall, to the effect 
that the new cemetery should hereafter 
be known as “Woodland cemetery,” 
which was unanimously adopted on June 
8, while on the fourteenth of the month 
last named the new place of burial was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
The plans of the water works trustees 
were submitted when matured, and on 
October 12 a resolution was passed 
declaring that the works should be 
located on the west side of the river 
and steps taken to appropriate land 
needed therefor. In November the old 
question of annexation looms up, 
through a resolution by Mr. Reilley 
directing “ that a committee of three be 
appointed by the president to consult 
with the members of the Ohio City 





* The city having come into so great a number of 
elective officers, attention will hereafter be confined 
each year to the election of mayor alone. 














council relative to taking initiatory 
steps towards annexing said city to the 
city of Cleveland, and report at the 
next meeting of the council.” It was 
adopted, and Messrs. Reilley, Wigman 
and Gardner were named as said com- 
mittee. The committee were not so 
expeditious as the resolution demanded, 
as their report was not presented until 
February 1, 1854, when the following 
was presented: ‘That said committee 
had a consultation with the Ohio City 
committee, and that said -committees 
together had adopted the following res- 
olution, to wit: Resolved, That we 
recommend to the councils of the two 
cities which we respectfully represent, 
to pass an ordinance submitting to the 
voters thereof the question of annexing 
their municipal corporations.” On the 
twenty-second Mr. Parsons presented 
an ordinance to provide for the sub- 
mission of the question of annexation 
to the qualified electors of the city of 
Cleveland, and moved that the rules 
requiring ordinances of a general and 
permanent nature to be read on three 
different days, be suspended. The 
proposition was unanimously agreed to. 
The election occurred on April 3, the 
day of the regular city elections, and the 
result showed that there had been a 
great change of public opinion since 
the question came up before and was 
defeated. The proposition carried with 
1,892 votes for, to only 400 against. 
Ohio City voted on the same day, with 
the following result: For annexation, 
618; against, 258. (Under the new 
order of things there was no election 
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for mayor this year, the term having 
been extended to two years.) 

The next grand forward step by mu- 
nicipal Cleveland for the union so long 
considered with the neighbor across the 
river, was taken on June 5, 1854, when 
a special meeting was held to consider 
the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to meet those of Ohio City. 
Those gentlemen informed the council 
that they had “ concluded an arrange- 
ment with said commissioners for the 
City of Ohio, providing the terms and 
conditions on which such annexation 
shall, if approved by the respective city 
councils, take place.” The agreement 
that they then submitted covered a 
number of points, some of the most 
important thereof being as follows: 
“That the territory now constituted the 
City of Ohio shall be annexed to and 
constitute a part of the city of Cleve- 
land, and the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth wards of the former city as now 
established shall constitute the Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh wards re- 
spectively of the last named city; and 
the present trustees of said wards 
shall hold their offices for the 
terms for which they have been severally 
elected.” It was further agreed that 
the wards should also be so arranged 
that the people on the west side of the 
river should have as large a proportion 
of the number thereof as it had of popu- 
lation, and that the property of each 
city should belong to the joint corpora- 
tion, which should be responsible for 
the debts of both. The commissioners 
on the part of Cleveland were Messrs. 
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W. A. Otis, H. V. Willson, and F. T. 
Backus ; while those representing Ohio 
City were Messrs. W. B. Castle, N. M. 
Standart, and C.S. Rhodes. An ordi- 
dance was passed on the same day 
carrying the agreement into effect, and 
the union of the two cities became com- 
plete. 

The first regular meeting of the joint 
city council was held on Monday, June 
10. The following members were pres- 
ent: Messrs. Bennett, Bishop, Brad- 
brun, Butts, Cotterell, Everett, Gardner, 
Masters, Messenger, Mollen, Merrill, 
Palmer, Parsons, Porter, Powell, Rich- 
ardson, Russell, Shott, Silberg, Tice, 
Wigman ; while Mr. Reilley was the only 
absentee. Mr. R. C. Parsons was elec- 
ted president by a unanimous vote, while 
J. B. Bartlett was made city clerk. Dur- 
ing several succeeding sessions of the 
council a large amount of routine busi- 
ness was disposed of, in getting the af- 
fairs of the enlarged corporation adjus- 
ted, and disposing of the remnants of 
affairs as left by the council of the de- 

_ parted Ohio City. Oneof the first items 
disposed of during the summer was the 
purchase of the land upon which the res- 
ervoir, on Kentucky street, and the wa- 
ter works engine-house grounds, on the 
lake front, arelocated. Thework com- 
menced by Ohio City in the excavation 
and opening of the ship channel, and 
the improvement of the old river bed 
was carried forward. InFebruary 1855, 
a suggestion that was timely but did not 
bear immediate fruit, came from Mr. 
Stanley, who offered a resolution declar- 
ing that “it is necessary and expedient 
for the city to immediately erect and 
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support a house of refuge, for the train- 
ing and reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents; that the proper grounds and 
suitable location for the necessary buil- 
dings for this purpose is on the Brook- 
lyn farm, so-called, owned by the city ; 
that the necessary steps be immediately 
taken by this council to raise funds for 
the erection of suitable buildings for the 
same.’ The matter was referred to a 
special committe consisting of Messrs. 
Stanley, Bradburn and Palmer. Steps 
were taken during the early days of 1855 
for the creation of a better police system 
than had been in operation heretofore. 
In April of that year William B. Castle 
became mayorof Cleveland. A change 
of location for the city officers and coun- 
cil was decided upon, a resolution being 
adopted in May, authorizing the mayor 
to “make a contract with J. Jones for 
the lease of the second and third stories 
of his building about to be erected at 
the southwest corner of the public square 
for the term of ten years, at an annual 
rent of one thousand dollars, in accor- 
dance with the report of the special com- 
mittee made this evening, and that the 
rooms be arranged and work done under 
the direction of the mayor and board of 
improvements.” This was the old city 
hall, in which the municipal headquar- 
ters were established, and remained un- 
til possession was taken of the Case 
building, now occupied. Steps were 
also taken, in May, for the establishment 
of a West Side market. In June the 
council directed the committee on po- 
lice and mayor to examine into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a workhouse 
for city prisoners. 
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In January, 1856, it was resolved by 
the council that ‘‘ Whereas, There is a 
bill before the general assembly provid- 
ing for important changes in our pres- 
ent city charter; and whereas, it is 
believed that the citizens of this city 
are not generally advised as to the 
character of said changes contemplated, 
therefore, be it resolved, that a select 
committee of four and his honor the 
mayor be appointed by this council to 
go to Columbus with instructions to 
confer with the members from this 
county, and others if deemed necessary, 
and urge upon them such legislation as 
our experience has shown to be neces- 
sary ; also, resolved that the members 
of the general assembly from this county 
be requested to furnish the city council 
with a copy of any bills pending 
The 


relating to our city government.” 
resolution was adopted, and Messrs. 
Bradburn, Palmer, Adams and Butts, 
with Mayor Castle, were made that 


committee. In April the mayor is au- 
thorized to issue bonds for the comple- 
tion of the water works. Samuel Stark- 
weather was elected mayor in April, 
1857. In July Hon. Harvey Rice, a 
member of the council, offered a resolu- 
tion that was adopted, declaring that 
“the city council do most cordially 
approve of the project suggested by 
sundry of our philanthropic citizens, of 
organizing and establishing in this city 


an Industrial School and Children’s Aid» 


society, for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of the industrial school 
already established, and extending its 
benefits to a still greater number of the 
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destitute and uncared for children of the 
city.” 

In 1858 a petition was prepared by a 
number of the citizens residing in the east- 
ern part of the city, asking that a portion 
of the city be detached from the rest 
and attached to. the township of East 
Cleveland. There were twenty-five of 
these petitioners to the general assem- 
bly. Their action called forth a lengthy 
remonstrance from the city council, 
which was adopted and ordered sent 
to Columbus, on February 17, 1858. 
Among other weighty reasons set forth 
in this remonstrance, it was declared 
that “the proposed dismemberment is 
not desired by a majority of the resi- 


dents of the territory to be affected 


thereby. The names attached to the 
petition,” continued the protest, “do 
indeed represent men of large wealth 
and possessions, yet they are but a very 
small minority of those whose inter- 
ests will be affected by the proposed 
change” It was declared that to grant 
the request would be injurious to the 
whole city, as large municipal expendi- 
tures had been made for the benefit of 
this very territory; that it would be 
unjust to the holders of the bonds of 
the city ; and that it would be unlaw- 
ful. The proposed secession created a 
great deal of interest at the time, but 
came to naught. 

The movement in favor of a com. 
memorative monument to Commander 
Perry received a material advance step 
during the early days of 1858, At the 
council meeting of March 23 a report 
was received from the special commit- 
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tee, consisting of Harvey Rice, C. D. 
Williams, John Kilpatrick, O. M. Oviatt 
and James M. Coffinberry, appointed to 
“ superintend and procure by individual 
subscriptions the erection of a marble 
monument in the Public Park to Com- 
modore Perry, in commemoration of 
his victory in the battle of Lake Erie,” 
stating that they had contracted with 
Messrs. Jones & Sons of this city for 
building said monument at six thousand 
dollars, to be completed by September 
10, 1859. An ordinance was passed at 
this session to submit to the people, for 
vote at the next election, the question 
of issuing an additional fifty thousand 
dollars for the water works. The pro- 
position was approved by the people 
when submitted, only one hundred and 
twenty-seven votes being cast against it. 

There was a reason for the small 
amount of important municipal busi- 
ness transacted during the final years 
of this decade. The panic of 1857 left 
all departments of business and trade in 
a paralyzed condition, and no one was 
disposed to suggest a burden for the 
tax-payers that could be well avoided. 
Only matters of necessity were con- 
sidered, and there was little left the 
municipal legislators except to look 
after the management of the various de- 
partments and make the money raised 
by taxation perform as great a service 
as possible. 

The city was favored between 1850 
and 1860 with a succession of mayors* 





I have compiled, at some labor, the entire vote for 
mayor of Cleveland from the incorporation in 1835 
to 1860, as follows : 


who filled the office with honor and dig- 
nity, and worked for the public interest 
with a purpose higher than the salary 
attached to the place. Mr. William 
Case who served two terms, was a man 
of large public spirit who worked early 
and late for the good of the city, being 
a member of the city council some time 
before his election as mayor. He gave 
especial attention to the securing of 





1837 


Joshua Mills 
David Hersh 
Joshua Mills 
A. W. Walworth 
O. P. Baldwin 
1839 Joshua Mills 
ohn M. Woolsey 
1840 Nicholas Dockstader 
Henry B. Payne 
1841 John W. Allen 
oshua Mills 
1842 Joshua Mills 


1838 


1843 
oseph L. Weatherly 
ohn Stoddard 
1844 Samuel Starkweather 
Samuel Williamson...... sboss absense 
1845 Samuel Starkweather 
Melancthon Barnett 
Thomas Richmond 
1846 George Hoadly 
William T. Goodwin 
William Adair 
1847 eo A. Harris 


1848 Lorenzo A. Kelsey 
Charles Bradburn 
Milo H. Hickox 
1849 Flavel W. Bingham 
John A. Foot 
W. A. Otis 
1850 
Benjamin Harrington 
1851 William Case 
Robert Parks 
1852 
Scattering 
1853 Abner C. Brownell 
Buckley Stedman..........00+.+++0+ »++-1078 
1855 William B. Castle 
Reuben Wood 


1857 Samuel Starkweather.. 


W. B. Castle 
1859 George B. Senter 
J. M. Coffinberry 
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water works and was a friend of that 
measure all the way through. Abner 
C. Brownell, William B. Castle, Samuel 
Starkweather and George B. Senter 
were able successors of Mr. Case, and 
filled the position with a faithfulness 
that» merited and received the com- 
mendation of the public. 


HON. R. R. HERRICK, 


Among the men who have for many 
years been identified with the city gov- 
ernment, and who, in various responsible 
positions have labored for the advance 
of the public good, there are none who 
have given a more extended service than 
Rensselaer R. Herrick, and few who 
have been connected with the inception 
or completion of so many important 
municipal enterprises. The quality and 
character of his work can be judged 
somewhat from the within. His record 
in the city council during the last half 
of the decade now under consideration, 


added to the labor of later years in thé’ 


board of city improvements, and two 
terms as mayor, give some idea of the 
confidence in which he is held by the 
people, and their continued approval of 
his course. As a representative munic- 
ipal legislator and executive, his life is 
well worthy of record in these pages. 
The traits of mental power and hon- 
esty of character that have made Mr. 
Herrick strong with the people, come to 
him by descent from an honored Puritan 
ancestry. The family to which he be- 
longs gained its foothold in this country 
when Ephraim Herrick, from whom he 
is directly descended, came from Lei- 
cester, England, in 1629, and settled in 
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Connecticut. The father of the subject 
of this sketch, Sylvester P. Herrick. was 
born in Clinton, New York, in 1793, 
and in early manhood entered upon ac- 
tive business pursuits, becoming a prom- 
inent merchant at Clinton, Vernon and 
Utica, successively ; residing at the last 
named place at the time of his death, 
in 1828. 

R. R. Herrick was born at Utica on 
January 29, 1826. Deprived of a fa- 
ther’s care when but two years old, he 
was carefully reared by a Christian 
mother, and his feet set in the right 
direction. When but ten years of age 
he began life for himself, and was thence- 
forth dependent altogether upon his own 
exertions. Coming to Cleveland in 1836, 
he entered the office of the Ohio City 
Argus, published on ‘the west side of the 
river by his brother-in-law, T. H. Smead, 
where he commenced ‘to learn the prin- 
ter’s trade. He rémained in that labor 
until 1839. He gave a part of‘each year 
to school until 1843, when, atthe age of 
seventeen, he decided upon a trade that 
would be more profitable in the long- 
run; and would give -him. needed out- 
door: exercise. Finding employment 
with -a prominent ‘builder, he so im- 
proved his tinie that he had mastered 
the’ carpenter’s trade in three years ; 
and at twenty began as a builder and 
contractor on his own responsibility. 
He gave a steady devotion to his busi- 
ness for the next twenty-five years, soon 
becoming one of the leading men in his 
line, and engaged on some of the most 
extensive structures erected in Cleve- 
land. His reputation for honest work 
soon became a part of his capital, and 
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he was kept busy. Substantial rewards 
for his labor came, and in 1870 he was 
enabled to retire from active business 
and enjoy the fruits of his industry. He 
has for some years been president of the 
Dover Bay Grape and Wine company ; 
is one of the trustees of the Society for 
Savings, has served on its finance com- 
mittee, and for some years has been its 
vice-president. Other business interests 
of Cleveland have felt the benefit of his 
capital or influence, but it is needless to 
go into details here. 

Mr. Herrick’s good business sense 
and practical acquaintance with the 
needs of the city were soon made of 
public use, by his election to the city 
council in 1855. The time was one of 
unusual importance, as has been shown 
in the foregoing. The union of the two 


corporations on opposite sides of the 
river had taken place only a short time 
previously, and a great many important 


questions were up for settlement. The 
course of Mr. Herrick was such during 
his first term that his ward kept him in 
the council during 1856, 1857 and 1858. 
During these years he served on some 
of the most important committees, and 
performed a great deal of work, the 
value of which has been recognized by 
the results of later years. In those 
days the system of city boards that now 
relieves the council of so much routine 
and special business, had not been in- 
troduced, and the departments of streets, 
schools, fire, police, water and infirmary 
were directly and entirely under the 
council’s control. The committee on 
each department was therefore directly 
charged with its management. Mr. 
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Herrick was a member of the commit- 
tee on fire and water, and on schools 
and public buildings. During his term 
of service the Central High school, 
Eagle street school, Mayflower, St. 
Clair, and several other buildings were 
erected, all of which showed evidence 
of Mr. Herrick’s practical sense and 
skill as a builder. In association with 
Charles Bradburn he was the means of 
adding many improvements to the 
school system, much of it in the face of 
adverse criticism, and against that old 
fogyism that the progressive legislator 
is compelled continually to face. The 
fire department and newly-created wa- 
ter works department also engaged a 
large share of Mr. Herrick’s attention, 
and found in him a consistent and judi- 
cious friend. Many of the great im- 
provements in these departments of the 
public service were brought about during 
his early official career, and received 
his steadfast support. He had, in the 
old days, been a member of the volun- 
teer fire department, and had personal 
knowledge of matters now under his 
control. During these years the central 
market was created, many of the most 
important streets of the city were opened 
or extended, and a large number of 
minor improvements set under way. 
The glance over the record of the city, 
compelled by the events heretofore set 
down, shows that Mr. Herrick was ever 
at his post of duty, and had an import- 
ant part in all that was done. 

In 1869 a vacancy occurred in the 
council membership from the Fourth 
ward, and so determined a pressure was 
brought to bear on Mr. Herrick that he 














consented to an election to the place. 
His record during that year was a con- 
tinuation of that outlined above. In 
1873, on the request of Mayor Charles 
A. Otis, a Democrat, and therefore of 
another political party, he became the 
“citizen member” of the board of city 
improvements—a body hardly second 
in importance to the city council, and 
that must pass on all proposed improve- 
ments before they can be carried for- 
ward. He remained a member of this 
board under Mayor Otis, and was reap- 
pointed by Mayor Payne in 1876. Dur- 
ing 1873 the work performed by the 
board was of an unusual quantity, and 
of great importance. The annexation 
of’ the village of East Cleveland had 
just occurred, and there were a great 
many improvements that had to be 
made in that portion of the city. The 
great viaduct across the valley of the 
Cuyahoga was in the formative period, 
and much labor and calculation had to 
be expended upon that. Many streets 
were being opened or widened. Over 
sixteen miles of sidewalk alone were laid 
in that year. The Ohio canal difficulty 
was on hand, and steps being taken for 
the removal of the weigh-lock, and the 
abandonment of the lower portion of 
that water highway. Over five miles of 
sewers were constructed during the 
year. Inasmuch as the citizen member 
of the board receives no pay for his 
services, and as Mr. Herrick is one who 
never votes a dollar of public money 
blindly or on faith, the amount of 
service he freely gave the city in this 
year alone can be imagined During 
the next year the viaduct preparatory 
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work was completed, and the contract 
let. The weigh-lock of the canal was 
removed, and the other work connected 
with that improvement got under way. 
Nearly eleven miles of sewer were com- 
pleted, and other work done in propor- 
tion. During 1875 Mr. Herrick was not 
a member of the board, but 1876 found 
him in his old place. During the year 
the work connected with the canal was 
completed, and that of the viaduct was 
considerably advanced. In 1877 the 
work of the board was not less than 
that of the years previous, nor was 
Mr. Herrick’s part’in any degree de- 
creased. His long acquaintance with 
city affairs, and his habit of following 
the dictates of his own judgment with- 
out reference to the influence of others, 
made of him a man of unusual useful- 
ness in the board, and it was no wonder 
that the people of Cleveland decided to 
call him higher. He had been long 
talked of in connection with the mayor- 
alty, and when he was nominated to 
that position by the Republicans of 
Cleveland, in the spring of 1879, the 
selection was looked upon as a wise one, 
and as only the fit recognition for long 
and faithful public services. He was 
elected, and took possession of the 
office for which he had been so admira- 
bly prepared by so many years of mu- 
nicipal experience. 

In assuming the duties of the office, 
Mr. Herrick delivered a plain and con- 
cise inaugural, that showed his thorough 
acquaintance with all the city depart- 
ments, and that expressed a quiet deter- 
mination to keep the city from wild 
financial ventures, and hold every offi- 
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cial to the strict discharge of his 
duty. The solid, good sense in the 
document commended it to the tax- 
payers of all parties alike. “In order 
to secure an efficient administration of 
the city,’’ said he, ‘‘ there must be unity 
in our work. Nothing works greater 
evil than wrangling and discord. Po- 
litical antagonisms should as far as pos- 
sible be avoided, as our work is the 
protection of property and persons. 

The people have given into your hands 
the power to levy and collect taxes 
and expend the money when raised. 
Taxation is burderisome, and to a cer- 
tain degree oppressive, and especially 
so at this time. In the exercise of this 


great power we must not forget that we 
are the servants, not the masters. 
We have secured our population and 


our wealth. In this light we are paid 
in a great degree for the excessive cost 
[of improvements he had already de- 
scribed]. It now remains to meet our 
obligations with as little interference 
with our business interests as possible. 
Nothing so effectually strangles manu- 
facturing and all business enterprises as 
a high rate of taxation.’”’ In the line of 
suggestions for the future he said: 
“Municipal corporations should come 
toa halt in extravagant expenditures, 
at least till the business interests of the 
country revive, and all our resources 
are engaged, and the larger amount of 
surplus labor finds employment. It is 
unquestionably true the tide has already 
turned, but a sudden plunge into pros- 
perity cannot be expected. Let us, as 
far as possible, lighten the load and help 
make the ascent as rapid as possible. 
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Economize in your appropriations, and 
postpone all new projects that will in- 
volve any considerable outlay, until we 
can recover from our commercial and 
industrial depression.” Specific sug- 
gestions followed as to the canal lands 
and other improvements then under 
way or in contemplation. In regard to 
one great project in Which he had ever 
taken a deep interest, he said: “We 
have the assurance that the breakwater, 
to which we have so long looked forward, 
will be pushed steadily to completion, 
and that when it is done Cleveland will 
have advantages as a shipping point 
exceeding those of any other city on 
the whole chain of the great lakes.” 
There was prophecy that has been 
already realized whenhe added: “With 
the breakwaters giving her a harbor for 
shipping of every kind, and her rail- 
roads running from her wharves to the 
mines and furnance doors, the future 
growth and prosperity of Cleveland is 
as assured as has been that of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, from the same 
great sources—iron and coal.” 

Mr. Herrick commenced upon the 
discharge of his new office with admin- 
istrative energy, and in a manner that 
fulfilled all the pledges made to the 
public by those who had secured his 
election. He had a plain, direct 
method of expression that showed all 
under his direction that the only way to 
retain place or secure advancement lay 
in a diligent discharge of every duty to 
which they were committed. He could 
be found at his post of duty at any 
time, and all things that passed through 
his hands found a rigid examination 
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before receiving his official sanction. steps had been taken by the council to 
During his first year of service he ful- lease to the Lake Shore & Michigan 
filled his inaugural pledge, by using all Southern Railroad company, for ninety- 
his influence toward getting the city nine years, thelake front east of the Union 
affairs into a sound financial condition, depot. The mayor was directed to ad- 
and against any new improvements that vertise for bids for the lease, that being 
were not of absolute necessity. This the only legal method by which the 
will explain the following extracts from transfer could be made. He did so, 
his annual message to the council at the and at the same time gave the matter a 
close of the mayoralty year, in April, thorough examination. At the council 
1880: “For the first yearduring more meeting of May 19, Mr. Herrick sub- 
than a decade the indebtedness of the mitted the bid of the Lake Shore com- 
city has not been increased, but on the pany, the only one received, and sent 
contrary the general and special debt with it a communication that showed 
have been reduced in the sum of $738,- the whole matter in a new light. He 
241.14. This result has been accom- called attention tothe fact that the sum 
plished, too, with a lower rate of levy bid, three thousand dollars, was less by 
than for any year within the past eight several hundred dollars the amount paid 
years, upon a valuation of property but in damages for one tenth the amount 
about four hundred thousand dollars. of land appropriated from the Lake 
greater than the valuation for 1878,and Shore company for Lake View park. 
nearly three million dollars less than He then pointed out the folly of the 
for any other year since 1873. Itis the city forever signing away its right to the 
direct result of the exercise of judicious entire water front, and suggested that 
economy throughout all the depart- all the accommodation needed by the 
ments, and is most acceptable to our railroad for its tracks could: be given 
people because it comes at a time when from time to time without the entire loss 
they are recovering from the financial of the city’s rights in the premises. His 
embarrassments and difficulties of the reasoning was so strong, and so clearly 
past.” In that message he made a_ given, that the lease was not made, and 
strong plea for some provision by which all the rights of the city were pre- 
the Cuyahoga river should be deepened served. 
and kept clear of bars and other ob- Mayor Herrick’s record during the 
structions, and also offered valuable - two years of his first term was such that 
suggestions as to street paving, a ques- in the spring of 1881 he was renominated 
tion that at that time was receiving by the Republicans of Cleveland and 
unusual attention. again elected. During 1880 there had 
Almost his first official act on coming been less expended by the city for 
into power was to perform aservice the public improvements than for many 
full extent of which is only now begin- years prior thereto. The reason for 
ning to be appreciated. Early in 1879 this lay in the determination of the 
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mayor and other city authorities that 
nothing should be done on their part 
to incur additional debt, and that every- 
thing must be paid for as it washad. In 
his message to the council on the open- 
ing of his second term, Mayor Herrick 
referred to this sound policy, and 
defended it in the following direct 
manner : 


Some people are inclined to criticise this policy, 
characterizing it as penurious, tight-fisted and nig- 
gardly. They think that the city should continue to 
make improvements, and that if there is not enough 
ready money on hand, raised by taxation, to pay for 
them, bonds should be issued and the means pro- 
vided in that manner. 

It is not a course which they themselves would, as 
business men, pursue, nor recommend to a business 
friend, yet they insist that it is a proper thing for the 
city todo. Why the business principles which are 
applicable to an individual or private corporation are 
not equally applicable to a municipal coporation, I 
am unable to see, nor why it is not quite as essential 
for its well-being that the latter should live within its 
income as the former. The past ten or twelve years 
have been prolific of improvements, and resulted in 
heaping up debt at the rate of nearly a million dol- 
lars a year, and but for a positive enactment of the 
general assembly, it is probable that the frenzy for 
improvements would have carried our municipal law- 
makers still further in increasing the burden of debt 
and taxation. The respite of the last two or three 
years has enabled us to get back again to sound busi- 
ness principles, and to relieve ourselves of a consider- 
able portion of the debt burden, so now we are ina 
condition to move on. 


This suggested onward movement was 
slowly and carefully made, no improve- 
ment of great moment being undertaken 
during 1881. A great many ordinances 
for the paving of streets ‘were passed, 
and the contracts let out for the work. 
In accordance with the suggestion of the 
mayor, as given above, a large amount 
of needed dredging in Cuyahoga river 
was done. Mr. Herrick made of all 


questions a thorough examination be- 
fore he undertook to discuss them, and, 
therefore, his suggestions were usually 
not only to the point but far-seeing in 
their wisdom. In his annual message to 
the council, in 1882, we find these pro- 
phetic words: “An open sewer (for the 
Cuyahoga river is nothing less) through 
the centre of our city cannot long be tol- 
erated without serious results.”” He not 
only called attention to the danger, but 
suggested a remedy. After consulting 
with others competent to advise, he 
made a suggestion of an intercepting 
sewer, the same as is talked of now; 
and to-day the authorities have awak- 
ened to that fact, and are getting ready 
to perform a work that should have been 
undertaken when advised four years ago. 
Many suggestions in this message were 
of the most important and advanced 
character, showing that the writer had 
made a deep personal study of the 
affairs of each department, and had the 
courage and wisdom that could make 
his knowledge of public use. 

Mr. Herrick’s second term as mayor 
expired on April 16, 1883. The pro- 
gress made during those four years was 
marked, and the time was one in our 
municipal history when bad and reckless 
management could have done a great 
deal of harm. While all that was done 
during his administration has not been 
described here, nor the attempt made, 
a few figures will indicate a part thereof. 
The bonded debt of the city had in- 
creased from $802,050 in 1866 to $9,284,- 
100 on January 1, 1879. Of this, $6,- 
455,100 had been created during the 
six years preceding 1879. The bonded 
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debt on January 1, 1883, was $6,693,100, become uniform and stable in order to 
a reduction in the four years of Mayor secure protection to our business inter- 
Herrick’s administration of $2,591,000, ests, then the permanent improvements 
with a tax levy less than that of the which are needed should be in a meas- 
years preceding. There was expended ure forecast, and be steadily and uni- 
during these four years in paving, re- formly prosecuted, not faster, however, 
paving, constructing sewers, extending than fundscan be supplied for such pur- 
the water-works, and other permanent poses from such low and uniform levy 
improvements, the sum of $1,390,806.93, without running into debt. To enter 
which amount was paid from revenues upon and press many expensive improve- 
without borrowing, except for $100,000, ments into two or three years, relying 
for which water-works extension bonds wholly upon the credit of the city, will 


were issued. As the mayor said in his 
final communication to the council: 
“ The city has paid-and assumed $967,- 
499.27 since 1879 of special taxes 
assessed for certain special improve- 
ments, the collection of which was en- 
joined by the courts. In addition to 
this an unprecedentedly large expendi- 
ture has been necessary in keeping in 
passable condition the worn-out wood, 
concrete and macadam paved streets. 
The rapid growth of our city has made 
extra demands upon the several depart- 
ments, and a consequent yearly increase 
of expenditures therein. But notwith- 
standing this, in none of the four years 
past have the ordinary expenses of the 
city government equaled those of the 
years 1875 or 1876. It will be 
observed that the interest to be paid by 
the city in 1883 will be $466.62 less per 
day than in 1879, and that the fer capita 
debt of the city has been diminished 
nearly one-half.” In his final message, 
Mr. Herrick made some strong and 
pointed remarks on the subject of munic- 


defeat the attainment of this end. The 
effect of this latter course is to excite 
great activity for a time in the sphere of 
improvements, based upon a constantly 
increased indebtedness, which at length 
becomes so burdensome as to necessi- 
tate a suspension of all improvements 
for a time, until the people shall be able, 
by submitting to oppressive taxation, to 
lessen the principal of the debt, and 
lighten the exactions for interest.” 

I have made these extracts because 
they not only show the labor performed 
by Mayor Herrick for the public good, 
but give an idea, better than could be 
conveyed in any other way, of his 
strong business sense and his thorough 
mastery of municipal affairs. The ser- 
vice he performed at that critical junc- 
ture was an exceptional one. He held 
the helm steady through a difficult pas- 
sage from financial danger to safety, 
and supplied the caution needed to 
place the city in a position from which 
it could make an advantageous advance 
on the future. He retired to private 


ipal indebtedness, that sounded the key- life, honored and respected by the pub- 
note of his whole public career. “Ifit lic, and feeling that he had left an ad- 
be desirable,” said he “that thetax rate ministration that is destined to be 
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ranked among the best ever possessed 
by Cleveland. 

There are a number of ways in which 
Mr. Herrick made his impress on city 
affairs other than has been detailed 
above. It was during his mayoralty 
term, and by his aid and assistance, 
that Pelton park was secured to the 
South Side, the whole pfrchase being 
made in three years, and without the 
issuing of a dollar in bonds. During 
Mr. Herrick’s last service in the council 
he was chairman of the committee on 
finance, and in that position was one 
of the chief factors by which the bonds 
of the city were sold in competitive 
sale and brought a premium instead of 
going at a discount, as had been the 
case prior to that time. 

Since retiring from office Mr. Herrick 
has not concerned himself in public 
affairs to any great extent, except as an 
interested looker-on. He has been 
urged toward several important posi- 
tions, but has withheld from all efforts 
in that direction, feeling that he has 
done enough public work. He is a 
warm friend and supporter of the Re- 
publican party, doing whatever lies in 
his power for its advancement. Before 
it came into being he was a Whig. At 
present his time is largely given to his 
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farm in Collinwood, which he visits 
nearly every day, and which gives him 
a proper proportion of amusement and 
recreation. He has earned the right to 
enjoy life in his own way, and takes the 
days as they come, with little regret for 
the past, and based on the knowledge 
that he has done one man’s full duty in 
the world. His life has been given to 
hard work, and all that he has gained 
or become has been the result of his 
own labor. He is a man of indomita- 
-ble will and energy, and has ever had a 
faith in his power to carry through any 
undertaking to which he might set his 
hand. He is strong and loyal in his 
friendships, and tenacious in his beliefs. 
When he feels that he is in the right, he 
holds thereto with set determination 
until he is shown to be in the wrong. 
When he goes into an undertaking he 
sees it to the end, and furnishes all the 
courage and strength it may demand. 
While quiet and somewhat reserved to 
the outside world, Mr. Herrick is very 
social with those who enjoy his friend- 
ship, and hospitable in the extreme. 
He is a true and generous man in all 
the relations of life, and a citizen who 
has proved his patriotism in his works. 


J. H. KENNEDy. 
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Amonc the men prominent in the in- 
dustrial history of the city of Detroit, 
the name of Samuel F. Hodge stands in 
a place of deserved and honorable 
prominence. He acquired wealth and 
an unquestioned position in social and 
business circles, but he won more than 
a purely personal success, for his 
enterprise contributed largely to the 
development of a great and important 
business interest, and his money, wisely 
and actively employed, aided in attract- 
ing and sustaining a large’ number: of 
skilled laborers, before the city of Detroit 
had passed beyond the day. of ‘small 
things. His success was entirely:of his 
own winning. If ever there:was a:self- 
made man, the title belongs to him, and 
in these days when so many: agitators 
and demagogues are preaching the per- 
nicious doctrine that labor and capital 
are distinct and even antagonistic, 
divided by a natural barrier which no 
man may pass, the record of such a life 
is worth the making for the lesson it 
conveys. It would have puzzled Mr. 
Hodge to point to any day or any year 
of his life and say, “ Here it was that I 
ceased to be a laborer and became a 
capitalist.” 

Mr. Hodge was born among the mines 
and chimneys of the English county of 
Cornwall, on the sixth day of March, 
1822. His father was a man of the 
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people, chief blacksmith in the works of 
the Great Consols’ mine. 

From-his earliest childhood the son 
lived in-the’glow of the forge and amid 
the ringing of hammers, among cavern- 
ous mines and belching works, at the 
centre ofa great metal producing and 


‘manufacturing district. While still a 
lad'‘he was himself employed in the 
‘shop; and advanced step by step to the 


mastery of his:trade, under the care and 
teaching of his father. So thorough was 


this instruction and so apt was the pupil, 
‘thatcat the age of but seventeen years 
-the:youngoman was advanced to a place 
‘as boss*of.a:shop.: : 


- He°continued in Cornwall, working 
cat his trade and perfecting himself in its 
mastery until 1849, when he became 
dissatisfied with his prospects and 
resolved to try his fortunes in the new 
world. He had then a young wife and 
two children whom he was obliged to 
leave behind until he could make a 
home for them, and after his years of 
hard work and in spite of his skill as a 
workman, he left Cornwall almost empty- 
handed. 

In pursuance of his design he sailed 
for America, landing at the port of New 
Orleans, in the spring of 1849. At the 
very outset of his life in America he 
encountered a danger, for cholera was 
raging and broke out among the pas- 
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sengers of the river steamer upon which 
he made his journey to the north. 
Though his roommate was attacked 
and was nursed by Mr. Hodge through- 
out the voyage, the latter escaped the 
disease. Arriving at Toledo he made 
a short stay there, with some idea of 
making it his home, but decided instead 
to go to Detroit, which he did, and that 
city was ever afterward his home. 
About the time of his arrival a fire 
occurred at Fort Wayne, and his first 
employment in America was as superin- 
tendent of a force of laborers, engaged 
in battering down the walls-of the 
burned structure. The construction of 
the fort was begun in 1843 and was still 
in progress, under the supervision of 
Quartermaster-General Meigs, at the 
time of the fire. After the completion 


of his temporary work, Mr. Hodge was 
retained in the employment of the gov- 
ernment, working as a blacksmith at 
Fort Wayne, which employment he 
continued until the completion of the 


fort in 1851. His earnings were suffi- 
cient to permit him to send for his wife 
and to establish himself with modest 
comfort, though many years of strict 
economy and self denial were necessary 
to lay the foundation of the wealth of 
later days. 

After completing his work at Fort 
Wayne, Mr. Hodge became foreman of 
the blacksmith shop in the iron works 
of DeGraff & Kendrick, manufactur- 
ers of steam engines and other ma- 
chinery. He remained in this capacity 
with DeGraff & Kendrick until 1854, 
and with the later organized corpora- 
tion, the Detroit Locomotive company, 
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until the latter part of the year 1858, 
when he gave up the place, resolved to 
embark his own savings in an indepen- 
dent venture. From that day until the 
end of his life, he was never an em- 
ployé. 

The opening of the Lake Superior 
mines created a demand for machinery 
of a kind new in the United States, for 
use in reducing ore. Mr. Hodge’s ob- 
servation and experience in Cornwall 
had made him familiar with mining of 
a similar class, and he resolved to take 
a share in supplying this demand. 
Hence he opened an office in Detroit 
for the supplying of plants, the manu- 
facture of special machinery and the 
general equipment of mines and metal 
works. He was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a consulting and constructing 
engineer and contractor. He thus took 
and carried out a number of large con- 
tracts, subletting the work of construc- 
tion to various firms and individuals. 
His good judgment of men and mar- 
kets, and his complete familiarity with 
practical mechanics, made his success 
satisfactory, though he began with very 
small capital ; demonstrated his capac- 
ity for independent business ; gave him 
entire reliance upon himself and gained 
him the full confidence and credit of 
others, 

In the year 1863, he gave up the con- 
tracting business, and was one of the 
organizers of the firm of Cowie, Hodge 
& Company, which embarked in the 
manufacture of steam engines and heavy 
machinery. The firm then consisted 
of William Cowie, Samuel S. Hodge, 
Thomas F. Christie and William Bar- 








clay. Its capital was small, and the 
works established at the corner of At- 
water and Rivard streets, was very 
unpretentious. The firm so continued, 
doing a successful and growing busi- 
ness, until 1865, when Messrs. Cowie 
and Barclay retired, and the firm 
became Hodge & Christie. In 1870, 
Mr. Hodge bought the interest of Mr. 
Christie and continued the business 
individually. 

In 1876, during the worst of the de- 
pression which followed. the crash of 
1873, Mr. Hodge built the extensive 
and commodious structure now occu- 
pied by S. F. Hodge & Company, one 
of the most convenient manufacturing 
establishments in Detroit, and equipped 
it with a plant second to none. His 
friends remonstrated with him for mak- 
ing so large an outlay at such a time, 
but he answered by saying that a time 
of financial depression is always the 
most economical time to buy or to 
build. A practical justification of this 
view is found in the fact that his build- 
ing and equipment cost him less, by 
many thousands of dollars, than they 
would have done had the work been de- 
layed even three years. 

In 1883, desiring to withdraw to an 
extent from the care and responsibility 
of business life, Mr. Hodge organized a 
corporation under the name of “ Samuel 
F. Hodge & Company,’ to which the 
business was transferred, he serving, 
however, a considerable share of the 
stock, and retaining the presidency of 
the company until his death, since 
which time his son, Harry S. Hodge, 
has held that office. 
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Mr. Hodge had neither time nor taste 
for active political work. He voted for 
Lincoln in 1860, but later became a 
moderate Democrat. He was a mem- 
ber of the water commission from 1871, 
when he succeeded A. JD. Fraser, until 
1879, when he in turn was succeeded by 
James Beatty. He never held an office 
of emolument, and, when urged to ac- 
cept the nomination for mayor, firmly 
declined, announcing that he was fully 
satisfied with experience in the public 
service. 

His money was for the most part, 
until the incorporation of the estab- 
lishment, kept in his .own business. 
He was not connected with other 
industrial interests, and his invest- 
ments were usually of a permanent 
nature, though he at times bought and 
sold Lake Superior stocks to advantage. 
He died on the fourteenth day of April, 
1884, leaving a handsome fortune and a 
share in the great establishment he had 
built up, to his wife, whose maiden name 
was Elizabeth Clark, and to his five 
children. 

Such, in the briefest outline, was the 
life of Samuel F. Hodge; but there 
are some personal particulars yet to 
tell, that the full force of his success 
may be known. It has been told that 
he was a worker when yet little more 
than a child. He shared the lot of his 
Cornish neighbors—that of hard work, 
early and late—in all his youth and 
early manhood. He had little oppor- 
tunity for education, none for amuse- 
ment or elegant accomplishment, yet, 
when, at the age of twenty-seven years, 
he came to America he came a poor 
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man, in spite of many years of un- 
broken labor. 

It must be a man of no ordinary char- 
acter who can come out from such an 
apprenticeship more than a mere me- 
chanical drudge, yet he escaped this 
fate. In some way, in the intervals of 
his toilsome life, he succeeded in in- 
forming and developing his mind and 
taste. He showed independence of 
thought, breadth of idea and grasp of 
principle ; he read and digested the work 
of good writers, and reasoned for him- 
self with discrimination and acumen. 
His favorite reading was the mysterious 
Junius letters, with which comparatively 
few reading men of this day are familiar, 
and the trenchant force of these writings 
showed its influence in his own spoken 
and written words. 


Though all his years until middle 
life were passed at the forge or in the 
shop, when he embarked in business 
for himself he showed a familiarity with 
the methods of business which would 
have become one educated in a count- 


ing room. His first letter-press copy- 
book shows great method and neatness 
in correspondence, with the full ca- 
pacity to express himself-with force and 
ease. 

While he developed unusual ability 
in large affairs, much of his success is 
due to his familiarity with every detail 
of his business. His was, to the last, a 
familiar face among his own workmen, 
and he was fully competent to detect, 
and ready to reprove, carelessness or 
slovenliness of workmanship. 

An interesting example of his prac- 
tical sense, skill in controversy and mys- 
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teriously acquired literary ability, was 
afforded during his connection with the 
business of the Lake Superior country, 
The miners and other operators of the 
region were many of them Cornish men, 
a race obstinately conservative and fa- 
natically opposed to innovation. For 
the reduction of ore, old fashioned Cor- 
nish stamps, such as the men had been 
accustomed to in the old country, were 
at first used, and, when it was sought to 
introduce the “ Ball stamp,” working on 
the principle of the steam hammer, and 
an immense improvement, the change 
was bitterly opposed by the men. An 
editor in the region came to the defense 
of.the improvement, and a lively news- 
paper controversy followed, in which the 
editor was assailed by a legion of cor- 
respondents, who asked the use of his 
own columns to refute his position. 
Finding himself overmastered, by reason 
of his lack of technical knowledge, he 
appealed to Mr. Hodge for aid and the 
latter took the battle off his hands. 

For a long time Mr. Hodge carried 
on this contest single-handed against 
the whole array of Cornish obstruction- 
ists. The editor weekly sent him the 
manuscript contributions, and his replies 
appeared in print side by side with them. 
Appreciating the moral force of num- 


‘bers, he multiplied himself by adopting 


a number of zomes de plume, and main- 
taining his own incognito, carried the 
controversy to acomplete victory. The 
letters are keen, logical and of literary 
excellence, and caused a sensation at 
the time of their appearance. 

A short quotation from one ofthe com- 
munications written by Mr. Hodge, in 
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the course of this controversy, will not 
be amiss, as illustrating his trenchant 
style and his good literary form : 


I cannot maintain my own position unless I prove 


that yours is wrong ; this makes it a difficult task for - 


me, whenall your theories and deductions therefrom 
are founded upon wrong hypotheses. In your first 
lettet you were guilty of an error in calculation, acci- 
dental or intentional ; it was detected and I stated in 
my reply that it was so and that your deductions 
wereerroneous. In your next you asserted you were 
right, as per experiment with the scale. I reiterated 
that you had again deceived yourself, and recom- 
mended to youa simple contrivance to thoroughly 
test it. This it seems your prejudice would not ad- 
mit of. I reiterate that you are wrong again, and 
further, that you have not, to date, given us the 
first correct deduction from sound premises. If you 


consider that style of talk personal, make the most 
of it. 

You remark that you have finished tilting with a 
masked opponent; as you please, but one word 
Remember that it was at your 


before you leave. 
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election that you found this tournament, and, with 
pierced visor and shivered lance you are at liberty to 
retire. 

Mr. Hodge was a man upon whose 
business and personal record there is no 
spot or shadow. He was punctiliously 
honest, in spirit as in deed; kind and 
generous, a good citizen, a true friend 
and a loving husband and father. He 
left a name more precious than his for- 
tune and an example worthy of study 
and pursuit. Considering the starting 
point and the goal, his race was a won- 
derful one, but those who read this 
sketch will know that it was no miracle 
—only the work of a faithful, patient, 
honest man, whom the poorest and 
simplest may imitate. 


W. B. 











HERVEY 


One of the most successful business 
men in Detroit and, in his own field, 
one of the most successful in the world, 
is Hervey C. Parke, the financial head of 
the firm of manufacturing chemists and 
pharmacists, Parke, Davis & Company. 
His fortune is purely the fruit of his 
own efforts and of a close and unspar- 
ing devotion to the duty of the hour. 
He began his career with no fortuitous 
advantages, and the story of his life is 
the better worth telling for that fact. 

Mr. Parke’s remote ancestors were 
English people and occupied positions 
of consequence in the ancient city of 
Bristol. -Quite early in the Eighteenth 
century, one of them, Daniel Parke, the 
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great-grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, came to America and settled at 
Middle Haddam, Connecticut. Though 
living in the very heart of a Puritan 
community, this first American Parke 
was a staunch adherent of the church 
of England, as was his son after him. 

John Parke, son of the first emigrant 
to America, was also a resident of Mid- 
dle Haddam, and was extensively en- 
gaged in business as a ship builder and 
in the West India trade. He remained 
in Connecticut until about the year 
1816, when he removed to Oneida 
county, New York, being accompanied 
by his children, among whom was his 
son Ezra S. Parke, the father of the 
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subject of this sketch. This son ob- 
tained his rudimentary education in the 
common schools of the neighborhood, 
continued his course in the more ad- 
vanced local institutions, and then 
began the study of medicine in the 
office of a resident physician. His pro- 
fessional course was completed at the 
venerable institution then known as 
Geneva, but now called Hobart, college, 
where he obtained his degree June 14, 
1819. 

During the year 1820 Ezra S. Parke 
married Rhoda Sperry, a member of the 
family well known in connection with 
the manufacture of clocks at New 
Haven, Connecticut, and of which sev- 
eral members are still engaged in 
that industry. Miss Sperry had also 
removed with her parents to Oneida 
county, and resided in the same neigh- 
borhood with the Parke family. 

In October, 1822, Ezra S. Parke re- 
moved from the state of New York and 
settled at Bloomfield, Oakland county, 
Michigan, where Hervey Coke Parke 
was born on the thirteenth day of De- 
cember, 1827. Dr. Parke had been 
preceded in his emigration to Michigan 
by his brother, Captain Hervey Parke, 
for whom the subject of this sketch was 
named, and who was engaged upon the 
government survey of the territory from 
the year 1821 until 1835 or 1836, during 
which time he was associated with 
Mullett, Lyon and others whose names 
have become historical. 

Dr. Parke, when he came from Con- 
necticut to New York, was a member of 
the Church of England, or rather of its 
American equivalent, the Protestant 
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Episcopal church. He found, however, 
no Episcopal organization in his neigh- 
borhood, and associated himself with 
the Methodist Episcopal church. This 
relation was maintained after the re- 
moval of Dr. and Mrs. Parke to 
Michigan, that church being, indeed, 
almost the only one that maintained 
an organization upon the frontiers. 
Both were devoutly and sincerely 
religious. In their house the rules 
of conduct, especially of Sabbath ob- 
servance, were stringent. The chil- 
dren were reared in an atmosphere of 
kindness, but the most punctilious obed- 
ience was always exacted and the 
strictest observance of every religious 
duty required. 

It is difficult, in these days of easy 
communication and of dense popula- 
tion, to appreciate what was the life of 
a country physician in Michigan sixty 
years ago. The field over which Dr. 
Parke was compelled to ride extended 
practically from Ann Arbor to Lake St. 
Clair. Roads were few and bad, pa- 
tients were widely scattered and often 
too poor to pay their doctor, yet the 
doctor always answered calls. Winter or 
summer, day or night, in sunshine or 
storm, all was the same to him; he did 
his duty without a thought of himself. 

During the incumbency of General 
Cass as governor, Dr. Parke was ap- 
pointed postmaster of Bloomfield, and 
held the office for many years and 
under several administrations. 

In spite of his arduous professional 
labor, Dr. Parke was never able to do 
much more than to keep his family in 
comfort. This he always did. His 
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table was amply provided, his children 
were well clothed and well taught, and 
his home a refined and pleasant one. 
Clergymen of every denomination sought 
his hospitality, after the manner of the 
day, and never in vain. Still, in spite 
of a life which the clty physician of to- 
day would regard as slavery, he did not 
accumulate, and when, in 1846, he and 
his wife were stricken with a mysterious 
epidemic and died within a few weeks 
of the same day, he left behind him 
little besides a good and thoroughly 
respected name. 

At Bloomfield, Hervey C. Parke 
passed his boyhood and early youth. 
The residents of the place subscribed 
for the support of a school, and there 
was probably no better institution of its 
grade in the state than that which they 
secured. During Mr. Parke’s boyhood 
this school was taught in turn by the 
lamented J. D. Standish, and by Judge 
Baldwin, now living at Pontiac. It-was 
here that the boy obtained his primary 
education—an exceptionally thorough 
and excellent one—which was shared by 
the Trowbridges, Satterlees, Fishes, and 
by many other persons who later won 
success and distinction in a greater or 
less degree. His indebtedness to the 
teachers who gave him this early ground- 
ing in the old school at Bloomfield, Mr. 
Parke has always readily acknowledged. 

During the year 1844 Mr. Parke left 
home for the first time and had, as well, 
his first taste of business, removing to 
Buffalo, New York, where he attended 
school and was at the same time em- 
ployed in an upholstery establishment, 
conducted by a friend of the family. 
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During this stay in Buffalo his earnings 
were very nearly enough to support him, 
and his dependence entirely ceased with 
the completion of his school days and 
of his residence in that city. 

In 1846 Mr. Parke returned to Michi- 
gan and entered the hardware store of 
George L. Bidwell, at Adrian, where he 
remained for nearly two years, and 
until, his health failing, he was com- 
pelled to seek a change of employment. 
Removing to Pontiac, he shortly secured 
a position as teacher of a school at 
West Bloomfield, and continued in 
charge during one winter term. There 
was in the school at the time a large 
number of pupils, nineteen of whom 
were older than the teacher, and in the 
number were included a few turbulent 
spirits of the type familiar to every one 
who has attended a district school in 
the country. One of these, a young 
man, older, larger and stronger than Mr. 
Parke, declared his intention to break 
up the school, and, by a course of 
deliberate disobedience and disorder, 
brought on a collision. Mr. Parke 
readily admits that he was hardly 
pressed in the contest that followed, 
but he retired from the field with the 
victory in his hands, and had the satis- 
faction to receive from his antagonist a 
promise of reform, sincerely made and 
so far redeemed that the defeated pupil 
taught the same school during the fol- 
lowing year. This service as teacher 
was a most excellent discipline for the 
young man, and he has always regarded 
it as one of the most valuable experi- 
ences of hislife, serving to teach him self- 
control, to enlarge his knowledge, and 
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to more definitely fix his mastery of sub- 
jects already pursued. This testimony 
to the exceeding value of teaching in 
the education of the teacher, is almost 
uniformly supported by the expressions 
of the hundreds of successful men in 
every walk of life who have temporarily 
adopted the calling in their earlier 
years. 

In 1848 Mr. Parke again returned to 
Pontiac and entered the employment of 
Willard M. McConnell, the keeper of a 
general country store. Here he became 
familiar with every detail of a business 
which provided for almost every need 
of the rural community about Pontiac. 
The training was of exceedingly great 
value in preparing him for his own busi- 
ness career. It gave him what was 
really his first grounding in the princi- 
ples of business, taught him confidence 
in himself and imparted an invaluable 
knowledge of human nature. 

Mr. Parke remained in the employ of 
Mr. McConnell until 1850, when his 
health again failed and he was advised 
to visit the Lake Superior region. In 
pursuance of this advice, he sought and 
secured a position in the employ of the 
owners of the Cliff copper mine which 
he retained for eleven years, making his 
home at the mine in Keeweenaw county. 
He was, from the first, financial manager 
of the mine, and early developed the 
tact and skill in money matters which 
have marked his later life and lie at the 
foundation.of his success. His health, 
too, was fully established and he 
amassed a competence, the result of an 
inflexible rule, early adopted, to lay aside 


some portion of the income of every 
month. 

Mr. Parke resigned his position with 
the mining company during the year 
1861, removed to the Portage Lake dis- 
trict of Michigan and made his first in- 
dependent venture, embarking in the 
general hardware trade, with a special 
view to providing for the needs of mines 
and miners. Here he built up a very 
large trade and won a remarkable suc- 
cess. His. experience with the Cliff 
mine proved of especial value, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the needs of 
his trade, coupled with natural busi- 
ness ability and indefatigable industry, 
largely increased his accumulations. 
He remained so engaged until the year 
1865, when he sold his business and de- 
termined to remove to Detroit. To this 
end he took passage on the steamer 
Pewabic, being accompanied by his 
wife and two of his four children. While 
on the downward voyage, about eight 
o’clock one evening, occurred an awful 
catastrophe which came near ending his 
career. The Pewadic came into collis- 
sion with the Mezeor in the midst of Lake 
Huron. Mr. Parke retained his presence 
of mind and, realizing the extent of the 
injury which the Pewadic had sustained, 
succeeded in safely transferring h’s wife 
and children to the Meteor, thus saving 
them from the fate which overtook sixty- 
five of his fellow passengers. 

For a year after reaching Detroit, Mr. 
Parke was not engaged in business. At 


the expiration of that time, he was one_ 


of the organizers of the firm of Duffield, 
Parke & Company, manufacturing 
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This association continued 


chemists. 
only until 1868, when was formed the 
firm of Parke, Davis & Company, con- 
sisting of Hervey C. Parke, George S. 
Davis, John R. Grout and William H. 


Stevens. From the day of the form- 
ation of this firm, its success has been 
a matter of constant and enormous 
growth. Mr. Parke has been from the 
first its financial head. He knew noth- 
ing of chemistry or pharmacy when he 
embarked in the business, though the 
inevitable contact with its various de- 
partments has since given him a thor- 
ough familiarity with the details of its 
work. He found, however, in Mr. 
Davis a man competent to spare him all 
anxiety beyond his own chosen depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis is a practical chemist 
and in Mr. Parke’s estimation, one of 
the brightest and most capable business 
men in Michigan. The two principal 
partners of the house are complements 
of each other, and could not be better 
fitted to work together for a common 
success. Mr. Parke is careful, conserv- 
ative and possesses the characteristics 
_ of a safe and legitimate financier. Mr. 
Davis is radical, pushing and enter- 
prising ; an organizer and extender of 
the business. 

This state of things accounts for the 
marvelous success of the house, which 
makes more than twice the annual sales 
of any other manufacturing pharmacists 
in the United States. Twice has it out- 


grown its quarters and been compelled 
to seek others, and it now occupies the 
most convenient and commodious build- 
ings used for the purpose in the world. 
These are situated well toward the out- 
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skirts of Detroit, where land is compara- 
tively cheap, yet the real estate held by 
the firm and occupied in its business 
represents a value of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

About five hundred and fifty persons 
are employed in the business, twenty- 
five salesmen travel in its interests, and 
its markets are found in every civilized 
country. Australia, New Zealand, the 
Sandwich Islands, China, Japan, India, 
and many other Asiatic countries, as well 
as the whole of Europe, buy the goods 
of the firm. A regular agent is kept in 
Australia, and a London agency is main- 
tained, through which much of the 
foreign business is done. 

These results have been reached by 
the most liberal methods within the 
house, by the employment, at any cost, 
of the best skill in every department ; 
by judicious advertising in medical 
journals; by direct contact with the 
medical profession, and, above all, by 
perfect and punctilious honesty in the 
materials and processes of manufacture. 

In 1876, the business was incorporated 
under the state law, retaining the name 
of Parke, Davis & Company. Its paid 
up capital was then fifty thousand dol- 
lars and has now been increased to five 
hundred thousand dollars. All the orig- 
inal partners of the firm are stockhold- 
ers in the corporation, Mr. Parke retain- 
ing a one-third interest. In addition, 
several of the principal employés of the 
establishment were admitted to share in 
the concern, and are now so interested. 
It is expected that the total sales during 
the present year will exceed those of 
any previous year. Mr. Parke has been 
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president of the corporation from the 
first, and Mr. Davies secretary and 
treasurer, though the actual duties of 
the treasurership fall upon Mr. Parke’s 
shoulders. 

The cares of this great business have 
very largely monopolized Mr. Parke’s 
time, since he first engaged in it, and his 
increasing fortune has been to a great 
degree devoted toitsextension. He has 
kept almost entirely away from connec- 
tions with other business enterprises. 
He is a director of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of De- 
troit, which is his only financial as- 
sociation beyond his own especial 
business. 

Mr. Parke has returned to association 
with the Protestant Episcopal church, 
to which his ancestors were so devoted, 
and has been for twenty years a member 
of St. John’s church, during twelve years 
of which time he has been a vestryman. 
He is greatly interested in church mat- 
ters, particularly in such as relate to 
missions, and has for some years been an 
active working member of the committee 
on city missions, appointed by the 
bishop of the diocese. He is one of 
the trustees of the diocese of eastern 
Michigan, sharing in the duty of caring 
for the church property within the dio- 
cese. He was recently elected senior 
warden of the newly organized parish of 
St. Joseph, and takes an’ especial inter- 
est in the welfare of that young church. 


Of St. Luke’s hospital, he is a trustee 
and one of its most liberal supporters. 

Mr. Parke is a Republican in politics 
but has never taken active part in polit- 
cial life, or held any office. 

In 1860 he married Fannie A., eldest 
daughter of the Hon. James B. Hunt, at 
one time representative in congress from 
the district including Oakland county. 
She died in 1867, leaving five children, of 
whom two were sons and three daugh- 
ters. In 1872 he married Miss Mary 
M. Meade of Detroit, by whom he has 
five children, of whom fcur are living. 

Mr. Parke has accumulated a hand- 
some fortune, which has not at all 
lessened the unostentatious simplicity 
of his character and manners. He lives 
handsomely, as is due to himself, and 
gives liberally, and quite without dis- 
play, to everv worthy cause and person. 
Once every year he visits California, 
where his only surviving brother and 
sister live. The former is Lyman C. 
Parke, head of the great firm of Parke 
& Lacy, and the latter Mrs. Sarah Parke 
French. 

The unceasing industry and punctili- 
ous honor of Mr. Parke’s life have won 
the reward of wealth, and wealth won 
without spot or blemish upon character 
or repute. Still in the vigor of his years, 
he lives surrounded by loving kindred 
and affectionate friends, and enjoying 
the respect of all who know him. 

WALTER BUELL. 
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THE tale told by Cabeza de Vaca 
and companions*—of their wanderings 
through the southwest, attracted atten- 
tion, but it was not necessary in order 
to stimulate Spanish advance towards 
the heart of North America. Such an 
advance was already in progress since 
1529, although it had not reached yet 
beyond southern Sonora. Confused ru- 
mors about a vast river flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean (Lower California was 
yet deemed an island) were gathered by 
Spanish outposts. That river was the 
Colorado of the West.t 

The tribes of central Mexico knew 
nothing about the north, beyond that it 





* Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 

t The expedition of Nuno Beltran de Guz- 
man, successor to Cortéz, began in 1529. Gar- 
cia del Pilar ‘ Relacton de la Entrada de Nuno 
de Guzman,’ (Vol. II. of ‘*Col. de Doe para la 
Hist. de Mexico,” 1866, p. 248): ‘‘y mas de 
que salié ano de 29, tres dias antes de la Pascua 
de Navidad.” The notice of the river is con- 
tained in the same volume on p. 303. ‘ Se- 
gunda Relacion anonima de la Jornada de Nuno 
de Guzman.’ It cannot have been any other 
than the Colorado, for the Spaniards had already 
discovered the Yaqui then. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NEW MEXICO BY FRAY MARCOS OF NIZZA, 


THE DISCOVERY OF NEW MEXICO BY FRAY MARCOS 
OF NIZZA. 





was inhabited by fierce and savage tribes, 
and that somewhere in that northern 
country they themselves had possibly 
originated. The great quadrupeds of 
our west were unknown to them. One 
author affirms that, in 1530, Nuno de 
Guzman, then ruler of New Spain, heard 
of seven towns, lying forty days north 
of New Mexico, and which were rich in 
gold and silver. That story, it is said, 
prompted him to undertake his famous 
expedition to Sinaloa, and occasioned 
the spread of Spanish arms beyond the 
Mayo river. 

It should not be overlooked, that the 
story of the“ seven cities,” was in a 
measure of European origin. Even 
prior to Columbus, the tale of the island 
“ Antilia”’ to which a Portuguese bishop 
fled with some Christians in the ninth 
century and where he founded seven 
settlements, circulated among cosmo- 





$ Castaneda ‘ Relation du voyage de Cibola, 
(Chap. i, pp. 1, 2, 3.) ‘Segunda Relacion ano- 
nima,’ (p. 303): ‘‘La demanda que llevaba- 


mas cuando salémos 4 descobrir este rio era las 
Siete Cibdades, porque el gobernador Nuno de 
Guzman tenia noticia dellas,.” 
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graphers.§ It was a church legend. 
The discovery of the Antilles established 
that the seven cities were not there, but 
the story was not forgotten, and the 
mainland appeared vast enough to har- 
bor, in some unknown nook, remnants 
at least of the legendary towns. Public 
mind was, therefore, prepared to find 
them. 

The stimulus given to Spanish enter- 
prise by the relations of Cabeza de Vaca 
did not arise so much from the fact that 
they conveyed startling intelligence. 
But the adventurers confirmed, in a 
measure, beliefs previously entertained 
thoughts long harbored. Whether the 
fixed abodes which they had seen, still 
more considerable ones of which they 
had heard, lay in the very distant north 
or in some other direction, the fact of 
their existence sufficed. But above all, 
it was considered that among those few 
men who had suffered so much, and had 
acquired such intimate acquaintance 
with country and inhabitants, one at 
least might prove invaluable as guide to 
further exploration. Such thoughts at 
once pervaded the mind of Don Antonio 
de Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, 
and one of the greatest administrators 
America ever possessed. 

The three Spainards were unavailable. 
They returned to the mother country and 
Estevanico the negro, alone remained. 
Before however an expedition was started 





@See the inscription on the map of Jan 
Ruysch: ‘ Universalior cogniti Orbis Tabula,’ 
1508. Also Fray Gregorio Garcia ‘ Origen de 
los Indios’ (second edition, 1729. Lib. iv., 
Chap. xx, p. 189). The notice is inserted by 
the editor, Barcia. 
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the viceroy cautiously determined to 
reconnoiter the country, with smaller 
apparatus, less risk of lives and miner 
expenditure. No better scouts could 
the Spanish administrator secure than 
missionaries of the church. They were 
wont to risk everything, to penetrate 
everywhere, regardless of danger. For 
one who perished, many were eager to 
follow. Such men could be implicitly 
trusted; they harbored no afterthought 
beyond the crown of martyrdom, which 
was their most glorious reward. 

Ere the negro could be associated 
with any enterprise, it was prudent to 
test the truth of his statements. In 


1538 two monks, Fray Pedro Nadal and 
Fray Juan dela Asuncion, traveled north 
as far as the Gila (or the Colorado J) 





{There exist but four notices of the trip, 
and they are very brief. The oldest one in my 
possession is from 1598. It is found in Fray 
Gerénimo Mendieta, ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica In- 
diana’ (Lib. iv, Chap. xi, pp. 399-400). It is 
quite confuse and looks suspicionsly like a copy 
of the report of Fray Marcos. Shorter, but 
very positive, is the notice given by Fray Juan 
Domingo Arricivita ‘ Cronica Serafica y aposto- 
lica del Colegio de Propaganda fide de la Santa 
Crus de Queretaro’ (1792). He gives the names 
of the two friars and says they struck the river 
in 35° latitude, north, whereas Fray Marcos, 
who called it Rio de las Balsas, put it in 34°. 
The Gila flows, on an average, along the thirty- 
third parallel, and the error of one to two 
degrees is the usual one in determinations of 
latitude at those times. Arricivita (prélogo) 
says it was the Colorado of the west; but Fray 


Marcos never reached that stream. Still it is 
possible, and at all events the fathers discov- 


ered Arizona. Finally José Cortés ‘ Memorias 
sobre las Provincias del Norte de Nuneva Espana’ 
(1799, MSS. fol., 87) mentions Fray Juan de la 
Asuncion, 











river, but returned, being unable to cross 
it. They had started in January and 
came back the same year.* This was 
the discovery of Arizona. 

Meanwhile, Don Antonio de Mendoza 
had cast his eyes upon another friar 
whom, he thought, would be specially 
fitted for an arduous task like the one 
northern explorations implied. Fray 
Marcos of Nice, in the Duchy of Savoy, 
had acquired considerable experience 
in Peru, Quito and Guatemala. He re- 
sided in Mexico since several years and 
was highly esteemed.f To him the vice- 
roy committed the enterprise, giving him 
as chief-guide, the negro Estevanico, 
and several Indians of the lower Pima 
tribe, who followed Cabeza de Vaca into 
northern Sinaloa. Those Indians had 
been brought to Mexico and taught the 
Spanish language on purpose that they 
might afterwards serve as interpreters 
and introduction with unknown Indians. 





* For a biography of Fray Marcos compare 
Mendieta ‘ Historia Lcclestastica Indiana’ (pp. 
400, 541, etc.) Fray Juan de Torquemada ‘ Los 
veinte tun libros rituales ¢ Monarchia Indiana’ 
(second edition, 1723, Vol. III, pp. 499-500). 
Fray Augustin Vetancurt ‘ Afenologio francts- 

‘cano’ (Reprint of 1871, pp. 117-119). Com- 
pare also my ‘Historical Introduction to Stud- 
ies Among the Sedentary Aborigines of New 
Mexico’ (p.'7, note 3). He died at Mexico on 
the twenty-fifth of March, 1558. 

{ Fray Marcos de Nizza ‘ Relation’ (in 
‘Cibola’ appendix, p. 206). Antonio de Men. 
doza (‘ Lettre, etc.,? Idem p. 288). ‘ Historia 


General’ (Dec. vi, Lib. vii, Chap. vii, p. 155), 
‘*seis Indios de aquella Tierra, que eran Escla. 
vos, i dié el visorrei al P. Fr. Marcos para su 
compania, que les havia tenito en Mexico, para 
que se hiciesen ladinos, i tomasen amor 4 las 
cosas de los Christianos.” 
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Elaborate instructions were issued to 
the Francisan monk in writing, those in- 
structions speak highly in favor of the 
viceroy’s perspicacity andtact. Asan 
evidence I merely refer to the following 
sentences: 

You shall always seek to travel with the greatest 
possible safety, to inform yourself of whether the na- 
tives are at war with each other. You shall avoid 
giving them any occasion to harm your person, lest 
it might compel to proceed against, and to punish 
them, in which case, in place of doing them good and 
enlightening them, the contrary would arise. 

You will take the greatest care to note the strength 
of the people, if they are numerous or not, if they 
live scattered or together, the appearance of the coun- 
try, its fertility, climate trees, plants, wild animals, 
the nature of the soil, if dry ortraversed by rivers and 
whether those rivers are large or small, the stones 
and metals which that soil contains. If you can se- 
cure samples of all these objects, bring them along, 
or send them, in order that His Majesty may become 
thoroughly informed.t 

Thus instructed—confirmed subse- 
quently by a formal power and author- 
ization of Fray Antonio de Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Franciscan provincial, (which 
document bears date: Mexico, August 
27 [old style], 1539), Fray Marcos 
left San Miguel de Culiacan (Sinaloa) on 
the 7-19 of March 1539. His compan- 
ions were a lay brother of the Franciscan 
order called Onorato, the negro Estevan- 
ico, and a number of well-trained In- 
dians.|| The negro was instructed by 
the viceroy, “to obey youin all matters 
as if you were myself. Should he fail to 
do it, he would render himself liable to 





t Don Antonio de Mendoza ‘ Justruction 
donnee, an pere Marcos de Niza’ (‘ Cibola,’ p. 
251). Herrera ‘ Hist.. General’ (Vol. II, p. 
156). 

| Fray Antonio de Ciudadrodrigo ‘ Aftesta- 
tion’ (‘Cibola,’ p. 254). Marcos of Nizza 
* Relation’ (p, 256), 
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the punishments inflicted to persons 
guilty of disobedience against officers in- 
vested by His Majesty with the right to 
command ’’* 

Well-treated by the few Indians who 
occupied the country, the missionary 
reached Petatlan, on the confine of Sin- 
aloa.t In that village he remained 
three days and here brother Onorato, 
having fallen sick, was obliged to return 
to Culiacan, while Fray Marcos, the ne- 
gro, and the Indians moved onwards, 
traveling so far constantly near the coast. 
He now moved among natives belonging 
to the Yaqui stock. The country was 
thinly settled, sometimes uninhabited. 
The people told him that, four or five 
days beyond and inland, there were large 
towns whose inhabitants dressed in cot- 
ton. He showed his informants speci- 
mens of various metals which he had 
taken along. Their attention was at once 
attracted by gold which they pointed 
out saying: that the inhabitants of those 
settlements had bowls, also nose and ear 
pendants, made of that material.t 

After moving for three days among 
people who received him in the most 
friendly manner, he arrived at a consid- 
erable village called “Vacapa.” This 
was in all probability ‘“Matape” of 





* Mendoza ‘ Jnstruction, etc.’ (p. 250). 

T ‘ Relation’ (p. 257). Herrera ‘ Hist. Gen- 
eral’ (p. 156). The Rio de Petatlan is at pres- 
ent the Rio del Fuerte. 

t‘ Relation’ (p. 259). Herrera ‘ Hist. Gen- 
eral’ (II, p. 156) ‘‘dixeron, que 4 quatro jor- 
nadas la Tierra adentro se remataban las Cor- 
dilleras de las Sierras se hacia una Abra Ilana, 
i de mucha Tierra, adonde la Gente andaba 
vestida, que tenian Vasijas de el Oro, que los 
mostré, i lo traian colgado de orejas, i narices.” 
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to-day.§ Atall events it was about the 
centre of the present state of Sonora, 
and its inhabitants were “Eudeves.” || 








2 ‘ Relation’ (p. 260) savs that Vacapa was 
forty leagues (108 miles) from the sea. Com- 
pare on the location of the place the map of 
Father Eusebio Kino (Kunhoe) in P. Joseph 
Stocklein ‘Der neue Weltbott’ (Vol. I, second 
edition, 1728). ‘ Mottcia breve de la expedicion 
militar de Sonora y Sinoloa, etc.’ (Vol: I, * Doc- 
umentos para la Historia do Méjico,” fourth 
series, Chap. viii. Trip of Father Juan Maria 
de Salvatierra and F, Euscbio Kino, twenty- 
seventh of February to sixteenth of April, 1701. 
p- 327, no title). Bacapa is placed thirty 
leagues N. W. and six leagues N. and N. E, 
of Caborca, and the writer says: ‘‘y parece 
es por lo que pasé el ejército de Francisco Vas- 
quez Coronado el ano de 1540.” He bases his 
opinion on the name and on the distance from 
the coast. The name proves nothing. Pima 
names, as well as Opata names, occur in Sonora 
aud Arizona sometimes half a dozen times. I 
know, from personal visit, two ‘‘ Bamori,” two 
‘¢ Bamochi,”’ two ‘* Nacori,’ etc., etc. Neither 
is the distance a criterion. Matape is not one 
hundred and twenty miles from the sea-shore. 
It is an old mission, having been founded 
among the ‘‘ Eudeves ” (a dialcet of the Opata) 
in 1629. Orozco y Berra ‘ Geografia de las Len, 
guas’ (p. 344). The distance from Vacapa to 
the ‘‘ desert ” (112 leagues or 312 miles) points 
strongly to Matape, so does the description of 
the country. But there is still another proof 
in favor of Matape. While sojourning along 
the coast, inhabitants of two islands, a larger 
and a smaller one, came to see the father, and 
they also visited him while at Vacapa (p. 262). 
The ‘Isla del Tiburon” and “ del Angel de la 
Guardia ”’ lie almost in the parallel of Matape, 
whereas from the Bacapa of Kino they are at 
least two hundred miles due sou¢h, It is not 
likely that Fray Marcos, having had inter- 
course with the Indians of these islands, would 
have waited until he was far to the north to 
send his people back after them. 

i Orozeo * Geografia, etc.’ (p. 344). 














Here he resolved to send the negro 
ahead with directions to explore the 
country north of it for fifty or sixty 
leagues (135 to 162 miles). “I con- 
vened with him that if he learned of 
populous, rich, and extensive countries 
he should not advance any farther, but 
return in person or dispatch me some 
Indians with a token which we had 
agreed upon. In case that country was 
of ordinary size, he was to send a white 
cross of a hand’s length, if more im- 
portant the cross was to be twice that 
size, and if it was larger than New 
Spain the sign was a largecross.”* Es- 
tévanico left in the afternoon of“ Passion 
Sunday,f and very soon Fray Marcos 
received a message from him in the 
shape of a cross or crucifix as high as a 
man. The Indians who carried it urged 
the priest to start after the negro at 
once, since the latter “had found peo- 
ple who spoke to him of a country, the 
biggest in the world, and he had with 
him Indians who had been there.’ One 
of these came to Vacapa with the others, 
and the substance of his tale was, that 
thirty days’ march from the place where 
Estévan remained (about two journeys 
north of Vacapa) the first town of a 
country called Cido/a was to be found. 
He further said that “In this first prov- 
ince there are seven cities, very large 
ones, who all belong to one sovereign. 
There are large houses whose terrace 
walls are of masonry, the smallest are 





* ¢ Relation’ (p. 260). 
t Idem (p. 260) ‘‘le dimanche de la Passion 


aprés diner.” Easter fell that year on the 


nineteenth of April, therefore Passion-Sunday 
on the fifth. 
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one story high with a terrace, there are 
others of two and three stories, and 
that of the ruler has four well-arranged 
floors. At the doors of the principal 
houses there are many ornaments of 
turquoises, which stones are quite com- 
mon in that country.” ¢ 

Fray Marcos was anxious to leave at 
once, still he had to wait yet for the 
seturn of messengers which he had dis- 
patched to the coast. When these 
came they brought him shields of 
“ cowhides,” very large, and some of 
the coast people accompanied them. 
They were very poor, belonging evi- 
dently to the tribe of Guaymas,f a 
branch of the “Seris.”’ § 


t Idem (p. 261) ‘ Ast, General’ (pp. 156-157). 

q The ‘‘Guaymas” were a branch of the 
‘*Seris ”’ and spoke a dialect of their language. 
Orozco ‘ Geografia’ (p. 354). The Seris occu- 
pied, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the coast of Sonora from Guaymas north, 
Their savagery and ferocity are well known. 
Compare P. Ribas ‘Hest, de los Triumphos de 
nuestra Santa Fee’ (Lib. vi, Chap. i, p. 359). 
‘‘es sobremanera bozal, sin pueblos, sin casas, 
ni sementeras.”” 


@ Compare ‘ Relation’ (p. 263-266) with the 
statements of Ribas ‘ Ast. de los Triumphos’ 
(Lib. vi, Chap. xviii, p. 392). It is the only 
valley in Sonora that could correspond to the 
description of Fray Marcos. I have examined 
it closely, under the auspices of the archzlogi- 
cal institute, as far south of the line as Babia- 
cora and am convinced that the friar took this 
route. This is further proven by the well es- 
tablished fact that, the next year, he led Coro- 
nado and his forces up the Sonora valley. 
Castaneda (‘Cibola,’ pp. 44, 157, 158, etc.). 
Juan Jaramillo (‘ Relation, etc.’ ‘Cibola’ ap- 
pendix, p. 367). Castaneda says that when 
Coronado went from Culiacan to Cibola (by 
way of Sonora) all the Indians on the line of 
march knew Fray Marcos (p. 40). That the 
Opatas were, and still are, the inhabitants of 
the valley is a well known fact which requires 
no further proof. 
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Leaving Vacapa two days after Eas- 
ter Sunday, the missionary entered the 
Opata country, on the valley of the 
Sonora river.* In his company went 
three Indians of a tribe living east of 
Matape, and distinguished by the paint 
on their faces, chests and arms.” Rela- 
tives of theirs reside in the vicinity of 
the seven cities.” These Indians were 
Pimas.} 

While traveling up the Sonora river, 
(which he found well inhabited) Fray 
Marcos gathered further information 
about Cibola. All agreed about the 
_ number of turquoises found there, that 
the people dressed in long shirts of cot- 
ton and in cow-skins ; the Opatas them- 
selves owned greenstones and robes of 
cowhide which they acquired by trading 
at Cibola. ‘They added, that besides 
the seven cities, there were three other 
kingdoms called Marata, Acus, and To- 
tonteac.” But however earnestly the 
priest followed in the wake of his negro 
guide, the latter, disobeying orders, 
never stopped to wait for him, eager to 
reach Cibola first, regardless of the com- 
mands of the viceroy, Estévan, gradu- 
ally increased the distance between him 
and his superior, limiting himself to mes- 
sages urging the friar to greater haste.{ 

The gray cloth in which the monk 
was dressed attracted the attention of 
the Opata Indians. They told him that 





t+ The Pimas of Arizona inhabited, and still 
inhabit, the Gila within two hundred miles of 
Zuni. They paint themselves in a striking 
manner, East of Matape—or rather southeast 
—are the lower Pima missions and the ‘‘ Valley 
of the Hearts.” 

t ‘ Ralation’ (p. 264). 
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at Totonteac there was much of the same 
material, made out of the hair of animals 
as large as the two small grey-hounds 
which accompanied the negro, and that 
the people dressed in that cloth.|| 

The friar’s route was constantly to the 
north. Beyond Bacuachi he left the 
Opata settlement behind and, entering 
a region which though, uninhabited, was 
by no means a waste, crossed the Ari- 
zona line of to-day. After four days of 
travel through this deserted country, 
reaching the valley of the San-Pedro 
river, he fell in with the villages of the 
Sobaypuris ;§ a branch of the northern 
Pimas.§ Here Cibola was almost a 





|| Idem (p. 267). Herrera (II, p. 157). 

? The ruins of any consequence begin at Los 
Fresnos, but they are old, and Mututicachi, 
about ten miles north of Bacuachi, was proba: 
bly the last settlement of the Opatas along the 
Sonora to the northward. The village was 
abandoned in consequence of the Apaches. 
Beyond it the country was deserted until to 
the middle course of the San Pedro in Arizona, 
near Contention, a difficult stretch of fifty 
miles in a straight line, but of seventy at least 
jn following water-courses. 

q ‘ Relation’ (p. 267-269). ‘* At this lati- 
tude,” he says, ‘the coast turns and the Gulf of 
California terminates.” ‘Elle tourne 4 l’Ouest.” 
This is absolutely true, though his altitude 
(35°) is of course wrong. It should be 32° 
latitude, north. 

The Sobaypuris are a branch of the Pimas. 
Joseph Antonio de Villa-Senor y Sanchez 
‘ Theatro Americano, etc,’ (1748, Vol. II, Lib. 
v, Chap. xvi, p. 396): ‘‘hablan el Idioma de 
los Pimas, aunque con alguna diferiencia en la 
pronunciacion.’” They inhabited two valleys 
near Tucson (Id., p. 375), one of which was 
the San Pedro, but had to leave it in 1763 on 
account of the Apaches and retire to the vicin, 
ity of Tucson. ‘ Rudo Ensayo, tentativa de una 


















household word, and he received further 
information. It was stated : 

(1). That the chief place of Cibola 
was called “Ahacus.” (2). That To- 
tonteac lay to the west of the “Seven 
Cities.” (3). That there existed an- 
other “kingdom” named “ Acus.” (4). 
That Marata was south of Cibola, and 
that its power had greatly decreased on 
account of war with the people of the 
“Seven Cities.’’* 

This information he obtained from an 
old man, a fugitive from Cibola, who 
dwelt among the Sobaypuris in south- 
eastern Arizona. The last village of 
these people, the priest estimated to be 
one hundred and twelve leagues (three 
hundred and eight miles) north of Va- 
capa ; beyond lay a desert which it re- 
quired fifteen long journeys to traverse 
until Cibola was reached.t 

On the 9-21 of May he began this last 
painful march. On the first day he had 
to cross ariver. Then followed eleven 
days more through and uninhabited 
country with abundance of game. It 
was consequently about the second of 





prevencional Descripcion Geographica de las Pro- 
vincia de Sonora’ (1761-62, published by Mr. 
Buckingham Smith, p. 102, 103, 105). Ari- 
civita ‘ Cronica serafica y apostolica, etc. (p, 410) 
says they compelled abandonment of the 
Sobaypuri mission in 1769. There are many 
ruins still extant in the Rio San Pedro and on 
the Arroyo Babocomari. 

* ¢ Relation’ (p. 263, 267, 269, 271). Her- 
rera ‘ Hist, General (II, p. 157.) These names 
are found yet in all the maps published as late 
as 1657, which shows what a firm hold the 
nomenclature of Fray Marcos had acquired. 

Tt ‘ Relation’ (p. 272). This would leave it 
in the neighborhood of Fort Grant. 
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June, 1539, that he was “met by an In- 
dian, son of one of the chiefs who ac- 
companied me, and who had followed 
Estévan, the negro. His face was all 
dejected and his body covered with per- 
spiration; his whole exterior betokened 
greatsadness.” He indeed told a fright- 
ful tale, too often repeated to need de- 
tailed mention. Estévan had reached 
Cibola and its people had killed him.f{ 

It was a terrible blow to Fray Marcos 
of Nizza. At the very threshold of the 
promised land entrance to it was for- 
bidden by the unexpected hostility ofits 
inhabitants. His own Indian conpan- 
panions refused to go further, they re- 
belled against his weak authority. The 
course of prudence would have been to 
yield to their determination and turn 
back, but mindful of the instructions of 
the viceroy, Fray Marcos cut the cords 
which bound the boxes containing cloth 
and objects of exchange, and inviting 
his escort to help themselves, beseeched 
them to take at least one step further, 
enabling him to catch a glimpse of the 
the “ Seven Cities,’ and thus report to 
the viceroy on what he had actually 
seen. 

His inducements prevailed. Even at 
the risk of their lives the whole party 
moved on toward Cibola. On their 
way they met two of the companions of 
Estévan. They arrived covered with 
blood and wounds. Here his Indians 
again refused to go further, and even 
decided to kill him, but he succeeded in 
appeasing them and finally came in 





{ The catastrophe has been often enough 
described. 
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sight of the desired place. “It is built 
in a plain on the slope of a hill of round 
shape; it appears very pretty; it is the 
most important that I have seen in these 
countries.” He noted that the houses 
“were built as the Indians had told me, 
all of stone, of several stories and cov- 
ered with terraces. This town is more 
considerable than Mexico ; several times 
I was tempted to go into it, for I knew 
I was only risking my life which I had 
offered to God the day I began my 
journey. At last, considering the dan- 
ger, I feared that if I should be killed, 
the knowledge of the country might be 
lost.”” So he limited himself to take for- 
mal possession of “the seven cities, the 
kingdoms of Totonteac, Acus and Mar- 
ata,” in the name of Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, erected a cross, and left, re- 
gretfully, though hurriedly.* 

The return was a flight. The Sobay- 
puris were angry at the death of their 
relatives at Cibola and received him 
with marked unkindness. Only among 
the Opatas he felt safe again, and further 
on he thought of reconnoitering the 
towns of which he had heard in southern 
Sonora as being inhabited by the peo- 
ple who knew and used gold. From the 
neighborhood thereof he observed, 
“seven villages of reasonable size and 
tolerably distant, a handsome and very 
fresh-looking valley, and a very pretty 
town whence much smoke arose. I 
learned that there was gold in quantity, 
that the natives manufacture bars, jewels 
for the ears, and little scrapers out of 
it.’ + Here also he planted two crosses 





* © Relation’ (pp. 274-280). 
t Idem. (p. 281). Herrera (p 
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and took formal possession. On the 
2-14 Of September, 1539, Fray Marcos 
handed in his official report, written on 
nine leaves or sheets of paper,* conse- 
quently he must have returned to Mexico 
already in August, if not in July, of the 
same year. 

On the strength of the official report, 
about whose genuineness there is not the 
slightest doubt, Fray Marcos of Nizza, 
has been, since more than three centu- 
ries, repeatedly accused of cowardice 
and of mendacity ! 

The accusation of cowardice is too 
silly to merit much attention. In not 
persisting to enter Cibola, the friar acted 
faithfully and judiciously. He exposed 
his person enough during the whole 
journey to show that he was true to his 
mission, to the letter and spirit thereof. 
The simple words: “I feared that if I 
should be killed, the knowledge of the 
country might be lost,” explains his 
action and justifies it. 

Now to the question of veracity. 
There is no doubt but that the Francis- 
can monk reached Cibola, for the fol- 
lowing year he accompanied Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado thither. That com- 
mander took the route which the friar 
led him, and arrived safely and swiftly. 
But once there, the Spaniards grew 
angry at the priest, charging him with 
having grossly misrepresented the state 
of the country, enormously exaggerated 
both resources and culture of its inhab- 
itants.[ Therefore, Fray Marcos must 
have been a great liar and deceiver. 





t See the cirtificate of Juan Baeza de Her- 
rera, notary, appended to ‘elation’ (‘ Civoli,’ 
pp. 282-284). 














He retired to Mexico, and his order 
honored him for what he had done. 

Where was Cibola? The name fur- 
nishes no clue. There is “ Civonaroco,” 
the ‘rock where people slide or fall.” 
In the Opata Idiom, there is “ Chiva- 
no-ki,” the house of Civano, in the 
Pima dialect of Arizona, and the proper 
name of Casa grande. But Casa grande 
was abandoned long before the six- 
teenth century.* There is “ Shi-wa-na,” 
the name by which the Zuni Indians 
designated their home, their tribal 
range. In 1583, Antonio de Espejo 
positively asserts: “Zuni, which the 
Spaniards call Cibola.” Mr. Frank 
Hamilton Cushing, whose model ethno- 
logical researches have thrown such a 
flood of light on the Indians of New 
Mexico, and on Zuni in particular, has 
determined that in the sixteenth century 
the Zuni tribe dwelt in seven villages. 
Six of these are named in an official 
Spanish document of 1598.{ The state- 
ment that Cibola was Zuni is repeated 
after 1583! || 

It must be remembered that. Fray 
Marcos always tramped as near as pos- 
sible due north. We have followed him 


from the Culiacan to the Yaquis, to the- 





* Castaneda (‘* Voyage de Cibola,” pp. 13, 
42, 48) is very bitter. He slanders the friar 
even by the incorrect statement that he knew 
nothing about Cibola but what the Indians 
had told him. 

¢ Compare my report in the ‘Fifth Annual 
Report’ of the Archzlogical Institute of Amer- 
ica (1884, pp. 67-72, 80-82). 

t Espejo ‘ Relaciton del Viaje’ (Vol. XV, p. 
177) has: ‘‘ Amé, y por otro nombre Cibola.” 
Hackluyt’s version says: ‘‘ Zuny, y la llaman 
las Espanoles Cibola.” 
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Pimas of central Sonora, the Opatas of 
northern Sonora, into the valley of the 
San Pedro in Arizona, to the banks of 
the Gila river, where he camped. 
Thence, fifteen days of march would 
bring him to Cibola. 

In the sixteenth century, only two 
groups of Indians, dwelling in houses of 
stone and mud, lay north of the Gila: 
the Moquis of Arizona and the Zunis of 
western New Mexico. All the other 
“Pueblos” were far to the northeast. 
In a straight line, the Moqui villages are 
only about one hundred and eighty-five 
miles from Fort Thomas, where the 
friar probably forded the river Zuni, 
only one hundred and sixty. But the 
straight line is utterly impracticable, 
even for Indians. The shortest trip 
from Zuni to the Gila is about two hun- 
dred and forty miles, if we take Fort 
Thomas or “San Jose del Pueblo Viejo” 
as terminal point. On his flight, Fray 
Marcos made at most ten leagues 
(twenty-seven miles) daily.§ During 
the advance, when he proceeded cau- 
tiously and slowly, with Indians carry- 
ing on their backs casks and bales filled 
with goods for exchange, fifteen to 
eighteen miles would be a good average. 
It could have brought him to Moqui as 
well as to Zuni. 

Aside from the fact that the Indians 
of Sonora, trading as they did periodi- 
cally with Cibola, would, in case of go- 
ing to the Moqui villages, scarcely have 
passed Zuni unnoticed—the report 








} ‘ Obediencia p vasallaje a Su Magestad por 
los indios de la Provincia de Aguascobi’ (Zuni, 9, 
November, 1598, in Vol. XV of ‘* Documentos 
inéditos,”’ pp. 132-133). 

















that a similar cluster, called Totonteac, 
lay still to the west of Cibola, points to 
Zuni, and not to the Moqui settlement. 
In the following year the Spaniards vis- 
ited “Tusayan,” west of Cibola, and 
thence reached the Colorado river, but 
found no villages between that river and 
the former. No Pueblos existed west of 
Mogqui in the sixteenth century. Toton- 
teac is an old word in the Zuni Idiom.* 

South of Cibola, Marata was another 
tribe, similarly organized, but in a con- 
dition of decadence from war. Marata, 
as Mr. Cushing has ascertained, is prop- 
erly “ Ma-tya-ta,” and is the Zuni name 
for the group of Pueblos around the salt 
lakes south of Zuni, whose well pre- 
served ruins are still visible. These vil- 
lages lay abandoned in 1540, but it must 
be considered that Fray Marcos reports, 
not from ocular inspection, but after the 
story of an old fugitive who probably 
spoke of times long past. Still, the fact 
is interesting as intimating when and 
how the Pueblos at “el Carrizo” were 
given up. 

“ Hacus”’ is Acoma, the nearest Pue- 
blo east of Zuni. Its proper name is 
“A-qo,” the Zuni call it “ Ha-cu-quin,” 
the Navajos, “ Hacu.” 

“ Ahacus,” designated as the largest 
Pueblo of Cibola, re-appears under the 
name “Aguascobi,”’ as the principal Zuni 





*In 1600. Also in 1626, Fray Gerénimo 
de Zarate-Salmeron: ‘‘Relacion de todas las 
cosas que en el Nuevo Mexico se han visto y 
sabido, asi por, mar como por tierra, desde 
el ano de 1538, has a el do 1626.’ (In Vol. I of 
third series of ‘* Doc. para la Historia de Mex- 
ico,” p. 7) Coronado: ‘Llegé 4 la provincia 
de Cuni alojé su réal en el pueblo de Zivola 
que es la cabecera de aquella provincia.” 
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village—in 1589.f. It is the “ Aguico” 
of Espejo,t the “Havico” of Fray 
Geronimo de Zarate—Salmeron,||—the 
“Ha-vi-cu” of the Zuni Indians, whose 
ruins are still visible at the hot springs, 
fifteen miles southeast of the Zuni-Pue- 
blo. 

All this points strongly to Zuni as the 
Cibola of old. It also indicates that, 
so far, Fray Marcos, allowing for the in- 
sufficiency of his sources, is singularly 
reliable. 

The description of the houses applies 
perfectly to the many-storied, terraced, 
Pueblo-buildings. The custom of lay- 
ing in the frames of trap doors with small 
turquoises prevailed at Zuni in former 
times, as Mr. Cushing has found out. 
The Zuni dressed in cotton and had 
buffalo robes, which they obtained plen- 
tifully through trade. Turquoises they 
always had in abundance, and as there 
was a communication between Sonora 
and the north, the statement of Fray 
Marcos: that the Opatas and Sobay- 
puris wore them, is very rational and 
highly probable. Indian commerce 
goes slow but reaches remarkably far. 

The cloth, woven from the hair of the 
quadrupeds about as large as small 
greyhounds, and worn at Totonteac, can 





t‘ Relation’ (p. 281): ‘Le premier jour, 
je fis dix lieues, puis huit, puis dix.” 

t In November, 1539, the viceroy sent out 
an expedition to test the credibility of Fray 
Marcos. The report of its commander, Mel- 
chior Diaz, is contained in the second letter of 
Don Antonio de Mendoza (‘‘ Cibola,” pp. 292- 
297). It mentions Totonteac and fully con- 
firms the missionary’s statements. 

|| ‘ Obediencia p Vasallaje a Su Magestad’ (p. 
132). 




















be found to-day at Moqui. Itis no cloth, 
but a heavy blanket, woven. with strips 
of jack-rabbit hair wound around a core 
of Yucca-fibre. That garment was 
abundant at Tusayan and even at 
Cibola when Colorado reached the lat- 
ter place.* 

Lastly, we come to a statement which 
seems to place the mendacity of Fray 
Marcos beyond the possibility of pallia- 
tion or doubt. Itishis assurance: that 
Cibola was larger than the city of Mexico. 
But how large was Mexico in 1539? 
The Indian settlement had been de- 
stroyed in 1521; its ruins even were ob- 
literated. The Spanish town sprang up 
in 1524, and it is questionable whether 
in 1539 it had much over one thousand 
inhabitants.—| A many-storied Indian- 
Pueblo always looks, from the distance, 
twice as large as it really is, and even 
if Mexico had two thousand souls, the 
comparison, far from being exaggerated, 
was very proper and truthful indeed. 

When Coronado captured Cibola in 
the succeeding year, the largest Pueblo 
of the seven was called “ Magaqui.’’} 





* ¢ Relacion’ (p. 118). 


t ‘ Relacion: **El pueblo mayor y Cabeza 
de todas es el pueblo de Cibola, que en su len- 
gua se llama Havico”’ (p. 30). 

{ Fray Toribio Motolinia ‘ Relacion postrera 
de Sivola y de mas de quatrocientas leguas adel- 
ante’ (MSS. 1549, in ‘‘ Libro de Oro,” unpub- 
lished): ‘‘tambien hacen mantas de pellejos 
de Liebres y de conejos.” 

* Voyage de Cibola’ (the French translation, 
p- 163) has ‘‘ Muzaque,” but the original MSS., 
on fol. 107, has very plainly ‘*‘ Macaque.” 

Vetancurt ‘Cronica de la provincia del 
Santo Evangelio de Mexico’ (p. 321) mentions 
‘Mazaquia” as a hamlet, still extant in 1680. 
I know the place well, having surveyed the 
Ruins in 1883, 
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The ruins of “ Matza-ki”’ lie four miles 
east of the present Zuni village, at the 
foot of the high mesa. The place was 
inhabited until 1680, then permanently 
abandoned.t 

In view of all these facts, it appears 
absolutely certain that Zuni was the 
Cibola of the sixteenth century, of Fray 
Marcos and of Coronado. 

But where, in which one of the Zuni 
villages, was this negro Estévan killed ? 
Mr. Cushing tells the tale. There are 
two traditions to that effect among the 
tribe. One relates that the first “‘ Mex- 
ican” whom they saw was accompanied 
by two dogs, that his greedy insolence 
angered the people and they did away 
with him during the night. The other, 
more positive one, was that a “black 
Mexican” arrived at the Pueblo of 
“ Caquima”’ and was killed there for his 
outrageous conduct. Soon after the 
“Mexicans” came in numbers and 
made war upon the Zunis. Estévan had 
two dogs with him, he was black, and 
the year after his death Coronado took 
Cibola by storm. 

Caquima lies in a niche of the south- 
ern slope of the great mesa of Zuni, and 
is plainly visible from the south side 
only, whence Fray Marcos approached 
Cibola. His description of a plain— 

t Herrera ‘ Hist. General’ (Vol. I, ‘* Descrip- 
cion,” p. 17) says that at his time (1610, 
about) Mexico had four thousand Spanish set- 
tlers. At the time of Sir Francis Drake, Mex- 
ico, and its surrounding towns, harbored seven 
thousand Spanish families, three thousand un- 
married Spaniards and two hundred thousand 
Indians. Even this appears an exaggeration. 
Sebastian Manster ‘ Cosmographey’ (1623, p. 
1714). 
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a hill or height on whose slope the vil- 
lage was built—agrees completely with 
Caquima, as it is seen from a distance. 

It is noteworthy that Fray Marcos 
never mentions mineral wealth in con- 
nection with Cibola—Zuni ; only Tur- 
quoises. When he mentions gold, it 
is only in southern Sonora. He speaks 
of it from hearsay, and may have been 
deceived. The Indians judged of the 
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metal by its looks, and not after quali- 
ties unknown to them.§ 

Cabeza de Vaca’never having trod 
New Mexican soil, Fray Marcos of 
Nizza must stand in history as the real 
discoverer of New Mexico, and of its 
Pueblo Indians. Long mistrusted, often 
criticized, assailed, nay defamed, he ap- 
pears at last as a courageous, devoted, 
sagacious, and thoroughly truthful man. 


Ap. F. BANDELIER. 





AN ANTIQUARIAN’S SCRAP BOOKS. 


A COLLECTION of ancient and curious 
letters and papers, made by a gentle- 
man residing for many years in Western 
Pennsylvania, was lately offered for 


sale. The Chicago Historical society, 


by the fund which Miss Lucretia Pond 
so generously bequeathed to it for such 
purposes, was enabled to become the 
An examination of this pur- 
chase has revealed enough of value in 
it to justify some account of the more 
interesting documents which it com- 


owner. 


prises. These are contained for the 
most part in six large scrap books, a 
part of which are of some antiquity, 
having been originally the books of ac- 
count of a public library in a Pennsyl- 
vania town’in the latter part of the last 
century. 

t Herrera ‘ Hist. General’ (II, p. 159) says: 
‘sen la falda de un Cerro redondo.” This is 
even more appropriate than the French trans- 
lation, and applies perfectly to Caquima as 
seen from the south. I surveyed the Ruins in 
1883, while enjoying the hospitality of Mr. 
Cushing. It is well situated for defense, 





The oldest manuscript in the collec- 
tion is a report to William Penn, as 
governor of Pennsylvania, dated at 
New York on the twenty-third day of 
the second month, 1684, made by 
Thomas Lloyd and William Welsh. 
We learn from the Pennsylvania ar- 
chives that there had been a contro- 
versy between Penn and Lord Baltimore 
concerning certain lands on the Dela- 
ware, claimed by both, and these gen- 
tlemen had been sent to New York to 
obtain the friendly services of Governor 
Dongan of that province with Lord 
Baltimore in the matter. In this re- 
port, which they address to their 
‘Honored Governor,” they mention 
their arrival at New York on the day 
after leaving Philadelphia, but “ some- 
what late in the night,” and relate their 
interview with Governor Dongan and 
the preparation of a memorial, which 





2 The father was deceived by his own exper- 
ience in Peru, where the natives knew gold as 
gold and not simply judged by the color. 











was laid before him and his council, 
but show that one Colonel Talbot, who 
represented Lord Baltimore, had just 
preceded them, and had so prejudiced 
them with Governor Dongan as to make 
their negotiations more difficult, and 
signed themselves “thy faithful friends 
and _ servants.” Governor Dongan, 
however, addressed a letter to Lord 
Baltimore in the main as requested. 
Other documents relating to this con- 
troversy are in the archives of Pennsyl- 
vania, and have been printed by that 
state, but no copy of this, which is the 
original document, seems ever to have 
been published. 

Next in order of time—but sixty years 
later—is a receipt, dated June 1, 1745, 
fora payment for fifty acres of land 
sold for one shilling an acre, signed by 
Robert Greenway, for the use of the 
honorable proprietaries of Pennsylva- 
nia; and this is followed by a receipt 
bearing date June 27, 1759, to John 
Montgomery of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
whose name henceforth appears quite 
frequently in those papers, for one 
thousand, six hundred and _ seven 
pounds, two shillings and ten pence and 
one farthing, to purchase whiskey for 
the use of his majesty’s troops under 
the command of General Stanwix. It 
has the signature of John Smith, a lieu- 
tenant of the Forty-second regiment, 
the famous “Black Watch,” and was 
issued during the old French war, when 
the British troops, under Brigadier 
Stanwix, were marching to the relief of 
Pittsburgh, which was threatened by 
the French from the Jilinois. Whether 
_ through the influence of Pennsylvania 
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whiskey or not, Stanwix was successful, 
and in the autumn of 1759 he built Fort 
Pitt, near the ruins of old Fort Du- 
quesne. On the opposite page is an 
order upon John Montgomery, August 
24, 1761, for the payment of “two 
pounds, ten shillings, to be applied to 
the building of a church in Carlisle.” 
In 1763 are receipts for contributions 
from the churches in Philadelphia to 
be distributed among the poor families 
in the interior of Pennsylvania who 
have been banished by the Indians, and 
a letter announcing that “the Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia, having considered 
the distresses of the frontier inhabitants 
who have fled from their dwellings 
thro’ fear of the savage Indians, have 
agreed to spend One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds for their relief, without regard 
to religious distinctions or denomina- 
tions.” There is an autograph of 
Francis Alison, a leading Presbyterian 
divine of that day, who in early life was 
the instructor of many of the most emi- 
nent men of the Revolution. Two let- 
ters written in 1774 by John Penn, pro- 
prietary governor of Pennsylvania, to 
John Montgomery, relate to certain 
arms and ammunition which the gover- 
nor begs him “to forward to Captain 
St. Clair as expeditiously as possible.” 
This Captain St. Clair, then engaged in 
protecting the Pennsylvania frontier 
against the Indians, in what was known 
as “Lord Dunmore’s war,’”’ was after- 
wards to be one of Washington’s most 
trusted generals, president of the Conti- 
nental congress and governor of the 
Northwest Territory. John Penn, some- 
times called “the American Penn,” 
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was the grandson of William Penn, and 
the last royal governor of Pennsylvania, 
who, refusing to give his parole when 
his government was ended by the dec- 
laration of independence, was kept in 
confinement for a time and lost the 
largest estate confiscated in the Revolu- 
tion, for which the English government, 
until recently, has paid a pension to his 
heirs. 

At this time the war of the Revolu- 
tion was coming on apace, and in the 
succeeding letter written from London, 
January 16, 1775, we catch a glimpse 
of events just preceding its commence- 
ment. The writer, from whose hand are 
four long pages, is William Trent, a 
famous Indian trader and soldier in the 
early day, an associate of Washington, 
and one who held important commands 
in the service of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Great Britain and the Continental con- 
gress. Inthe published accounts of his 
life it is stated that nothing is known of 
him during the periods now in question. 
But this letter shows that he was then 
in England on business for a company, 
and is partly devoted to his private af- 
fairs ; but turning to public matters, he 
writes as follows : 

By the public prints, which will reach you before 
this lettcr, you will find that the Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and West Indian Planters have taken the 
alarm. ‘The resolutions of the Congress have awak- 
ened them out of the lethargy that had seized all Ranks 
of them, and they are now convinced they are ruined, 
if Administration pcrsists in their Plan of enslaving 
America; and you may depend on it that their 
own Interest (if not the interest of America) will 
stimulate them to get all the acts repealed and 
America put on the same ground she stood on before 


the Stamp Act—what the Congress in behalf of Amer- 
ica demand, It is said, however, that Administra- 
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tion are determined to pay no regard to the Petitions 
of the Merchts, but will pursue their plan. This, 
however, I do not believe. But one Thing I am cer- 
tain of, if the Americans religiously and faithfully 
abide by the Resolution of the Congress—that the 
Distresses of the Merchts and Manufacturers will 
oblige the King to part with his present ministry and 
bring in those who only can save this Country from 
Ruin. I mean Chatham, Camden and their Friends, 
Long before this you must have got the Proclama- 
tion prohibiting Arms & Ammunition being exported 
from this Country. Surely, the Ministry have not 
Common sense, or they would have considered that 
it will force the Americans to resort to the Resources 
they have within themselves; and they ought, if 
they do not, know, to be informed that the best Gun- 
powder is now made in North Amca, that the Coun- 
try abounds in Sulphur, that they have Numbers 
acquaited with ye process of making Salt Petre, that 
they do now make as good as any made in Europe 
or the East Indies, and can make any Quantity they 
please ; and of Course, have Nothing to do, but to 
erect more Mills, set more hands to work in making 
Salt Petre and procuring Sulphur, to provide them- 
selves with all the Gunpowder they want ; That as 
good Cannon and small Arms as any made in Eng- 
land are made there, and that they can make any 
quantity they like. Can you believe that any Man, 
trusted with the Management of a State, whose very 
existence depends upon its Trade, unless they had 
lost their Senses, would force their best and almost 
only Customers to manufacture for themselves? 
But such is the infatuation of the present Admine 
istration. 

The Americans ought to be very cautious how they 
write to their Friends on this Side the Water, as 
many of the Letters that come by the Packet, as well 
as by private Ships, which are generally put in the 
Post Office at some of the Out Ports, are opened at 
the General Post Office. By this Means the Ministry 
are acquainted not only with all the publick, but every 
Man’s private Business. I am ina hurry and have 
not Time to correct what I have written, and can 
only add I most sincerely wish a speedy Establish- 
ment of American Freedom, and that I am with my 
Compliments to Capt Callender, Col. Armstrong, 
Mr. Miller and all my old Acqaintance, who are so 
kind as to enquire after Me, dear Sir, 

Your Sincere Friend & very humble Servant, 

WILLIAM TRENT. 


Two days later the scene changes; 











and he has just room at the foot of his 
letter to add a postscript, dated the 
eighteenth, in which he says, “It is re- 
ported 1 Reg. of Horse & 3 of Foot are 
to be sent to reinforce G. Gage. No 
regard is paid to the petition of the 
Merchts.” 

With the coming of these reinforce- 
ments the war began, and a letter writ- 
ten from Baltimore, April 9, 1775, by 
Samuel Purviance, John Montgomery’s 
correspondent there, shows how eagerly 
the people of the other colonies were 
contributing to the relief of those upon 
whom the first brunt of the conflict fell. 
He says: “I shall gladly follow what- 
ever directions are sent me about ye 
contributions for Boston from your or 
any other country. I charge nothing 
for Stores, Porterage or any expense of 
shipping off such contributions to our 
suffering Brethren.”” We would natur- 
ally expect to hear next of the muster- 
ing of American soldiers to meet 
Gage’s reinforcements, and accord- 
ingly we learn from a letter dated July 
16, 1775, that the Cumberland county 
companies are completed and either 
ready to march or on the march. It 
is written by James Wilson, one of the 
most distinguished men of the Revolu- 
tionary period, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in opposition to 
the majority of the Pennsylvania mem- 
bers, and later chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported the Federal consti- 
tution, and judge of the supreme court 
of the United States. His published 
works are in the Chicago Historical 
library. At this writing, he was thirty- 
four years of age, and a member of the 
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Continental congress from Pennsylva- 
nia. His letter is as follows: 


DEAR SiR: I have not, foralong time, been more 
shocked than by the Intelligence I received from your 
Letter and Col. Thompson's, enclosed. I have been 
proud, and have often expressed my pride in the 
Spirit and Vigour of Cumberland County to the great 
American Cause; Guess, then, what my Uneasiness 
and Disappointment were, when I was informed that 
matters were carried on in a Manner disagreeable to 
our Sanguine Hopesand Wishes, One happy Circum- 
stance attended your Letter: The Bearer’s Horse got 
lame, and I did not receive it until the day before 
yesterday. This fortunate Delay prevented the Cha- 
grin which I should otherwise have felt for two or 
three Days. About an Hour after I had read your 
Letter, and while I was ruminating upon it in a man- 
ner that you will easily conceive, I was pleasingly 
surprised by Mr. Jesse Lukins with an Account that 
the Cumberland Companies were Compleated and 
either ready to march, or on their March towards 
Reading. I expect Col. Thompson here te Day. 
Since Capt. Little has declined going, I am deter- 
mined to use every possible endeavor to procure Mr. 
Magaw to be appointed Lieut. Colonel. His Zeal 
and Activity merit to be distinguished. I hope I 
shall succeed. 

We have not lately received any material news 
from the Northward. There is in one of the Papersa 
particular Account of the killed and wounded among 
the Regulars at Bunker's Hill. Their number amounts 
in the whole to 1,492. I presume Mr. Blaine will 
furnish you with all the late Papers; As I write at 
Mr. Turner's, it is not in my Power to do it asusual; 
I enclose the only one I have. The edifying 
Speeches of the Commons to the King, and of the 
King to 47s parliament, will give you great Satisfac- 
tion. Our Declaration of the Causesand Necessity 
of taking up Arms you have in the Newspaper; as 
also our Address to the People of Britain. I send 
you a Copy of our Rules and Articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Army. 

Indian Affairs have been under the Consideration of 
the Congress. As Iam at Liberty to communicate any 
part of this Business which I think ought to be pub- 
licly known, I take this Opportunity of informing you 
that we are anxious to take every Step which will 
have a Tendancy to preserve Peace with the Indians, 
For this Purpose we have divided them into Three 
different Departments; and appointed Commissioners 
to hold Treaties and make Presents in each Depart- 
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ment. Dr. Franklin, Mr. Henry of Virginia, and I 
are Commissioners for the Middle Department. We 
have not yet determined upon the Time or Place of 
Holding a Treaty. But Speeches are prepared, and 
the Bills are getting ready. I should be glad you 
would take the first Opportunity you can find of con- 
veying this Intelligence to Westmoreland County. It 
will give Satisfaction to the Inhabitants there to learn 
that the proper Measures are pursuing for preserving 
their Tranquility. Perhaps you will write to Captain 
S.. Clair. Make my Compliments to him, and tell 
him that tho’ I have not now Time I will seize the 
first Leisure Moment to write a long Letter to him. 

I observe what you say concerning an Indian 
Treaty, and shall be glad to have any further 
Thoughts you may judge proper to hint concerning 
that Matter. I cannot tell what to say about 
Croghan : I think it dangerous to employ him, and 
dangerous to let him alone. Give little Polly a kiss 
for me—Now I have said something ; but Nothing 
with more Truth than that lam, Dear Sir, 

Yours Sincerely, 
JAMES WILSON. 

16th July, 1775. 

Colonel Montgomery. 


Who Polly was, these papers do not 
tell, and history is silent on the subject, 
but doubtless she was some dear little 
girl, the recollection of whom was a 
comfort and a joy to this busy public 
man. 

Hard upon the rallying of the forces 
of the colonies came the hurried jour- 
ney to Cambridge and the exchange of 
shots with the enemy; and the next 
letter in this collection gives so graphic 
an account of these matters that as we 
read it we seem almost to hear the tramp 
of the sturdy minutemen and the crack 
of their deadly rifles. It is written to 
the committee of correspondence at 
Carlisle from the “‘ Camp at Cambridge, 
August 13, 1775,” by Robert Magaw, a 
young lawyer, who had closed his 
office in Philadelphia to join Major 
Thompson’s rifle battalion on its way 
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to the front. This was composed of 
nine companies of riflemen, raised in 
Pennsylvania in pursuance of resolu- 
tions of congress to serve one year. 
Major Magaw says: 


DEAR GENTLEMEN :—I came here with three 
Companys of our Battalion on Wednesday, the gth 
instant, in the forenoon, having been but twenty 
days on actual march between this place and 
Carlisle. We became so accustomed to walking 
that sincerely think we could have continued 6 
months. We made 177 miles the last week. 
The country we passed through from Delaware 
to this place is poor, hilly and very stony, and 
in many places the roads as bad asin our Moun- 
tains. The Country well improved, notwithstanding 
the poverty of the soil. Stone Fences and Neat Frame 
Houses almost always inView. You will perhaps be 
surprised when I tell you that we by no means Expe- 
rienced the same friendship & hospitality in Con- 
necticut & Massachusetts which was shown us in 
the Jerseys and N. York. The nearer we ap- 
proached to Boston the less appearance of Danger 
and Distress ; & here I have not yet seen a Melan- 
choly Countenance or heard the least Complaint or 
uneasiness. A great number of Individuals must 
have suffered. Perhaps time and custom has made 
their losses sit easy, but far the greater part must be 
making Money fast by Supplying our great Army. 
They take care to ask enough for everything they 
sell; however, the Army is well supplied with 
fine ‘Beef and tolerable. bread. 160 _ barrels 
of flower we consume every day. The Com- 
missary Gen. told me yesterday that he could 
as easily supply 50000 as the present number, 
which I am told is about 22000, The Mas- 
sachusetts Bay troops are Numerous, but the 
least respectable of any. Small and great, old 
& young, some negroes & Mulattos are among 
them. Their dress is much against their appear- 
ance, some with Long Coats almost trailing the 
ground, the next naked to their middles, in gen- 
eral but ill Officered. The Connecticut & N. 
Hampshire men appear better. The Rhode Islanders 
are allowed to excell the other New England Troops; 
a Number of their Officers are very Genteel Men. 
You will think me vain should I tell you how much 
the Rifle Menare esteemed. Their Dress, their Arms, 
their size, Strength and Activity, but above all their 
great eagerness to Attack the Enemy, entitle them to 











the first Ranks. The Hunting Shirt here is like a full 

suit at St. James. A Rifle Man in his dress may pass 

Sentinels & go almost where he pleases, while 

Officers of the Other Regiments are stopped. Since 

we came here the enemy dare not show their heads. 

It was diverting some days ago to stand on our 

Ramparts on Prospect Hills & see Half a Dozen 

Rifle Men go down tothe Water side, & from Behind 

Stone Walls, Chimneys, etc., pop at their floating 

batteries, at about 300 yards distance—'tis said 

we killed several. A few Shots from the Rifles 

always bro on a fire from the floating Batteries 
& Bunker's Hill, where the enemy are entrenched, 

but without any other effect than to afford us 
amusement, as they seldom knew where to fire, & 

when they did their great Guns threw the balls so 
wild and uncertain that there is very little Danger. 

Our people went often in search of the Cannon Balls 
& brought some into Camp. By Order, given out 
yesterday, our men are prevented from firing at them, 

as it did very little service & the enemy had sug- 
gested that we had fired at their flag of Truce. I 
can't yet givea particular description of Our Lines,as 
I have not had time to Visit them all. They extend 
about 9 miles, as I am informed. The most east- 
erly are on Winter Hill, near Mistick River ; those 
are numerous and very strong, much like our 
Breast Work, though but about 5 feet& 4&% 
feet high, some ten, some 8, some 15 feet broad 
at top, sodded on the Outsides, within filled 
with earth and stones. The many angles, half 
Moons, etc, etc., of which all the Works are 
composed would require an abler engineer to 
describe. Prospect Hill is within 3 or 400 yds. 
of Winter Hill, within a Mile & 1-4 of 
Bunker's Hill, & about 1 mile & 3-4 from 
Boston. It is also strongly fortified. From this 
we Command a View of Bunker's Hill, the Ruins 
of Charlestown, Boston, Castle William & a 
Number of Islands in Boston Bay. From this place, 
with glasses, we can clearly see almost every- 
thing the Enemy do. About 5000 Men are en- 
camped on those two hills, including four Companys 
of Vizt Doudles, Londons, Nagles and Smiths. 
This Department is commanded by Gen. Lee, 
with Gens. Sullivan & Green under him. Gen- 
eral Putnam's Division consists of about 5000, 
and are stationed from Prospect Hill to this 
Town, about a Milein Length. Chambers, Hen- 
ticks Millers (Northampton) & Rosses Com- 
panys are to be in this division ; the three first are 
yet in the Meeting House waiting for Tents. Rosses 
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not yet come. The Marylanders and Virginians are 
under Gen. Ward at Roxbury, who Commands 
8000 there. Some other Regiments are in other 
places. The Country for about 9 Miles is cov- 
ered with tents. Besides the College, a Very large 
pile of buildings, ab’t 3 times as big as that of 
Philada, the Meeting House and Church, are full, 

this Town is situated on a Beautiful Plain. Irregular 

and scattered everywhere, fine avenues, some tall 

locust trees, all planted ; Some of the most elegant 
Buildings I ever saw, tho’ framed, The best of 
these the general Officers are in possession of. There 
is scarcely a good house in this Town or Neighbor- 
hood that is not the property of Tories, who have 
fled away and left room for the Sons of Liberty. By 
a Deserter who made his escape from the Enemy last 
night, we are informed that Capt. Fox, youngest 
Son of the late Lord Holland, died the day before 
yesterday of the wounds he received from Capt. 

Doudles’ men, who Attacked the Guard in the Night 
about two Weeks ago, took two Prisoners & killed 
some besides this gent. This deserter says the enemy 
are much terrified on Acct of the Rifle Men. 

Ihave been politely Treated by the Gens., and 
Dined, on Arrival, with Gen Putnam (a rough, 
stout old veteran), Next day with Gen Washing- 
ton, & yesterday Gen Lee. General Gates 
gave me share of his Bed at Gen Washington's 
till I could be provided. Our Army are Healthy & 
in high Spirits. Gage has no hole to creep out of 
but by sea. If the God of Armies be but with us, the 
Liberties of America are safe. I shall be very glad 
to hear from any of you, & shall write frequently. 

Iam, my Dear Gent, 
Your Ever Affect Friend & Servant, 
ROBERT MAGAW. 
The Committee of Correspondence, Carlisle. 


The next letter from this young major 
of riflemen is headed “ Rifle Camp on 
Prospect Hill, August 29, 1775,” and 
reads thus : 


DEAR GENTLEMEN :—I wrote to you on the rath 
instant. On the morning of the 16th I was or- 
dered to Cape Ann, a Town on the Sea Shore about 
37 Miles to the Eastward of this place, in 
consequence, I suppose, of intelligence that 
the enemy intended to burn the Town. I had 260 
Chosen Rifle Men, 12 Officers, and some volun- 
teers under my command. We remained there 
5 days, but hearing nothing of the Enemy we were 
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ordered back & made the march in one day, to 
wit the 23d. On Saturday Night Last about 2000 
of our Army with 1oo of our Battalion took 
possession of Plough Hill—this hill lies a little 
to the left of a direct line from our Camp to 
Bunker’s Hill near Mistick river, about 3-4 of 
amile from us, & very little more from Bunker's 
Hill. The Possession of it has for a consider- 
able time been deemed an object of much importance 
both the by the enemy and by us. They discovered 
our Work only on Sunday Morning, & soon began a 
very heavy Cannonade from Bunkers Hill & Two 
Floating Batteries which continued the whole day, & 
altho’ their Artillery was conducted by some of the 
best Engineers in the British Service & shot ama- 
zingly true, all the loss sustained was two killed in the 
fort and two wounded nearer to the Enemy where 
50 of our Rifle Men were placed all day among Or- 
chards, Cornfields etc., sustaining and returning a 
heavy Fire with the Enemy's Musketry, the Cannon 
Balls Shot at Ploughed Hillconstantly hissing over 
their Heads. Poor Billy Simpson was the only per- 
son who suffered of ours. He had his Foot and Ankle 
shot off by a Cannon Ball as he lay behinda large 
Apple Tree, watching an Opportunity to Fire at the 
Enemy's Advanced Guards. There appears no Dan- 


ger of his recovery. Two of our twelve pounders, 
placed at Temple Farm on Mistick River, disabled one 
of their Floating Batterys. She was with great diffi- 


culty towed ashore. Our People continued to in- 
trench during the whole Cannonade. Yesterday 
about 12 o’Clock a Signal was given by our Peo- 
ple at Maldon that the Enemy were in Motion. It 
was thought they would come out by Charles Town 
Neck. A great number of our Troops were ordered 
to reinforce those on Ploughed Hill, & immedi- 
ately marched from the Camps on Winter Hill & 
Prospect Hill. Seven Companys of our Battalion 
went out there be no more here. Capt. Miller's 
company is at Maldon. The Bedford Company not 
yet come—can’t ascertain the Number but think 
they amounted sooo, & as many more to assist 
in case of need. The ardor to come to Action, & the 
Activity in compleating the Works and Strengthening 
the Hill, was agreeably surprising. Coll Hand with 
Daudel’s and Nagles’companys was posted on the De- 
clivity of the Hill near Mistick River, and there threw 
up Intrenchments. Coll Thompson and myself, 
Chamber's, Hendrick's, Smith's, Rosses & Lon- 
don companys were posted on a line, from near 
Ploughed Hill extending towards Cobble Hill, We 
soon made a good Breast work by pulling up a great 


_ ing there untill Sunrise. 
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Number of Posts & Rail Fences & placing them two 
or three Deep against Stone Fences, &c. Our Rifles 
were all in fine Order good Powder, our Men cool 
but wishing to engage. We must have done great 
execution. We waited until night & then marched 
to Camp. The Enemy fired only four Cannon Shot 
during the whole ev'ning, without any other Damage 
than Shooting a 12 Pounder thro’ a Soldier who 
was working at the Lines at the foot of the Hill. 
At Night they threw 4 Bombs without any Effect. I as- 
sure you the Enemy's Artilleryratherexcites Diversion 
than Fear. The Soldiers and Boys I have seen fifty 
times run after the Bullets before they Fell, & some 
have been hurt by attempting toStop them before they 
had done running. The Boys often pull Hair for who 
shall be first at them. Our Army are in high Spirit 
& every day improving in the Artof War, Regular- 
ity & Discipline under our Worthy Generals, who 
spare no pains or fatigue in the Publick Service. Itis 
the general Opinnion that the Regulars dare not come 
out. They durst not when we were but half the Num- 
ber we now are—undisciplined & unfortified. We 
are now respectable in each of those points. The 
Universal Wish & desire of the Army is that they 
would come and Attack us. I am affraid they have 
more Sense than todo any such thing—Our duty has 
been severe since the taking possession of Plough 
Hill, besides our being up and under Arms before day 
along the Lines of our Fort on this Hill & remain- 
A Picket Guard of 100 
of ours is almost constantly on Duty night & Day, 
at Ploughed Hill & frequently our whole Battalion is 
ordered on that Service. Poor Simpson whom I heard 
this Morning was in a good way isSince Dead. Our 
Battalion is the second in the Army, & Coll. Thomp- 
son is next in Command to General Fry & conse- 
quently takes the Command of all the Collonels. He 
presents his Love to you. This Letter will serve for us 
both as he is much Engaged at this Critical period. 

I am, Dear Gentlemen, with great Esteem, 

Your Affect Friend and Servant, 
ROBERT MAGAW. 

The Committee for Cumberland County, Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Pray send a copy of this to Mr. Wilson, if he be 
not at home as soon as possible. 


This battalion became the Second 
regiment of the Army of the United 
Colonies, commanded by His Excel- 
lency General George Washington, es- 
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quire, general and commander-in-chief. 
So reads a return dated “ Headquarters 
at Cambridge, August 18th, 1775,” by 
which it appears that it had a total of 
798 officers and men fit for duty. A 
number of gentlemen accompanied it as 
independent volunteers, among whom 
was James Wilkinson, afterwards com- 
mander-in-chief- of the Army of the 
United States. On the first of January, 
1776, the new army organization com- 
menced, and this rifle battalion became 
the first regiment of the Continental 
army. On January 6, Major Magaw 
was commissioned colonel of the Fifth 
Pennsylvania battalion and on March 
1, Colonel Thompson was made a brig- 
adier-general, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Hand became colonel. In these 
old books there is a letter from him also, 
though written at a later date when he 
was serving as a member of congress 
after peace was declared. During the 
war he commanded his rifle regiment at 
Trenton battle, and rose to be a briga- 
dier-general, and was then adjutant- 
general, and major-general in the 
United States army. 

Other revolutionary letters are from 
William Irvine, colonel of the Sixth 
Pennsylvania battalion, who was taken 
prisoner with General Thompson at the 
action at Three Rivers in Canada, June 
8, 1776. He was exchanged in April, 
1778, and afterwards became a briga- 
dier-general and was charged with the 
defense of the northwestern frontier. 
He says: “There is no news except that 
people are constitutionally mad.” His 
lieutenant-colonel was Thomas Hartley, 
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who was in command subsequent to the 
disaster at Three Rivers, and writes as 
from ‘Ticonderoga, July 19, 


follows 


1776: 

DEAR SiR :—Your kind favor of the 27th of 
May I received a few days ago—I am much 
obliged to you for your Favorable opinion of me and 
the Regiment and shall always make it my Study to 
merit a Continuance. Sorry am I to think of the un- 
easiness our misfortunes must give you and other 
Friends, but I hope a Day of Retaliation will come. 
Our Regiment, has suffered much—we have lost the 
Colonel and five other Officers prisoners—two Officers 
killed and about 80 Privates killed or prisoners. 
By these accidents and others, our Regiment 
has diminished above 100 since we left New 
York. From Fatigue & badness of Provision, we 
had 150 sick when we came to Crown Point. 
Many are since recovered. Notwithstanding all 
this I have the pleasure to tell you that 
I have about 400 rank and file daily in actual 
Service—the Men in good spirits and ready to 
face danger when called upon—Insomuch that in no 
Enterprize between the Isle Aux Noux or Crown 
Point, was your humble Servant or some of 
the Regiment absent. I lately commanded a 
party of 250 men towards St. Johns. We took 
10 Indians Prisoners, made some important Discov- 
eries and gave great Satisfaction to the General Offi- 
cers. I shall always consider the Honour of Cumber- 
jand and York Counties at Stake for our Regiments 
and endeavor not to have it sullied. Our men have 
become disciplinarians, and as I now have the honour 
of Commanding at Crown Point, I hope to perfect 
them much. Major Dunlop is returned—we have 
now two Majors: which is approved of by General 
Gates. Major Dunlop will be exceedingly useful in 
this Country. The army is recovering their Health 
fast. Should General Burgoine pay usa visit, we 
shall be able to give him a genteal reception, in re- 
turn for his real Politeness to two officers taken 
Prisoners. We have now several armed vessels- 
Gondolas are daily building—so that in a short time 
we shall have such a Force as to prevent the Enemy 
from coming up the Lake, if we please. The army will 
be much improved under General Gates. Your son 
behaves very well; he is nowa Lieutenant. All the 
Officers have repeatedly shown themselves worthy of 
the offices they were recommended for. Should we 
survive the present Campaign, I hope we may be 
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useful to our Country again. As General Thompson 
and Col Irvine are safe and treated well, I hope 
their Familes will not be uneasy. 

I am, Sir, with great regards, Your most obliged 
humble Servt, 

THOs. HARTLEY. 

Thomas Hartley, in after life, became 
one of the foremost lawyers and ablest 
statesmen of Pennsylvania. 

We hear again from Robert Magaw 
who, as colonel of the Fifth Pennsylva- 
nia battalion, was in command of Fort 
Washington, New York, from which 
place he writes thus: 


MounT WASHINGTON, August 15th, 1776. 

DEAR Sir :—This Moment I received your agree- 
able favor of the 31st of July. My heart smites 
me for not Writing sooner; you kindly Attribute the 
Neglect to Hurry of Business ; 'tis true, I have had 
enough of it, but as Mr.Shenstone, an elegant Writer, 
says, ‘‘no Manshould plead Business as an excuse for 
not Writing, but a Gobbler who has a Wife & Six Chil- 
dren depending on his Labor for their support.” The 
true reason is, I despaired of my Letters reaching 
you at Fort Pitt, & waited your return, 

We came with two Pennsylvania Battalions 
on the 22d of June last to this Place, rz Miles 
above N. York, on Hudsons river. Gen. Mifflin, 
your Friend, Commands us; the Situation is very 
high, above 300 feet perpendicular above the 
River commanding a Prospect of 20 Miles up & 
near the same distance down to the Enemy’s En- 
campment on Staten Island. The country round us 
is exceeding hilly, rockey, covered with large Timber, 
Cedar, Spruce & abundance of Laurel. We have 
Labored like Horses and compleated a Fort said to be 
one of the Strongest in America. Thirty Cannon, 
Mounted Magazines & Plenty of Ammunition & all 
Kinds of Military Stores. Indeed the post is Deemed 
of the greatest Importance, as it commands the com- 
munication between N. York and the Eastern Col- 
onies; about 5 Weeks ago the Phenix of 44 
Guns & the Ross of 40, favored by wind and 
tide, passed by N York notwithstanding the fire from 
our Batterys there and by our fort, tho’ we struck 
them several times with our Cannon Shot & took 
their Station in 7ypond Bay, about 15 Miles up 
the River, in order, I suppose, to take in Tories & 
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cut off the Communication by Water between us & 
Albany. The Shore on both sides has been too well 
guarded by the Militia for them to have any inter- 
course with theinhabitants who might be their friends, 
About 1o Days ago 6 row Galleys went up & at- 
tacked them. After a heavy Cannonade for near two 
Hours, the Galleys retired with one Man Killed and 
two Mortally Wounded (since dead). Three Nights 
ago we sent up two fire Ships, one of which Grappled 
the Phenix; she was saved with great Difficulty, 
The other run foul of & burned their largest Tender. 
This Morning at 5 o’Clock they took the Advantage 
of an Eastern Storm & tide of Ebb & passed down 
with almost the Swiftness of Race Horses, tho’ not 
without receiving three of our Balls. Above 200 
Shots were fired at them from the Batteries at 
N York, I’m told, without much Effect ; they are 
now with the Fleet at Staten Island, much Pleased 
(I dare say) at their escape. By Deserters from the 
enemy, we hear the foreign Troops are not yet all ar- 
tived, that the Yellow fever is among them, carries 
off great numbers, etc.; that they intend an immediate 
Attack. 4 companys of mine, Consisting of Light 
infantry and Rifle Men,and the same Number of Col- 
onel Shee’s are by General Washington’s Order 
exempted from Duty & fatigue two days ago, 
& are to march at a Minute’s Warning, in Case of 
an Attack on N York. About 2 Weeks ago, in 
New York, Long Island & this Post included, we 
had not more than 10,100 Men fit for Duty. 
Since that Time great Numbers, some say 750 
on an average per day, have arrived from 
Pennsyl, Connecticut, & other Parts, & continue 
to come in great Numbers. I am not surprised at 
the Choice our Good People have made of Conven- 
tion Men to Godd/e the State. I expected no better. 
I often think myself happy that I am at this time 
abroad & engaged; was I at home I should do 
nothing but fret. However, I hope Virtue will yet 
meet with its Reward & rise Superior to the Vile, 
Dirty Opposition. 

I am heartily sorry for our Friends Thompson and 
Irvine, but don’t despair of seeing them again. 
Sammy is well at Crown Point, the last Accounts. 
The Batalion is coming to Tyconderoga. ‘Tis cor- 
rectly reported that a Fleet of sixteen Sail of French 
ships of the Line are arrived at the River St. Law- 
rence, & that Burgoyne’s army is returning back 
to Quebec ; I wish it may be true. I'll write you 
frequently, if I don’t get knocked in the head. My 
Compliments to Mr. Yeatesand all Friends. I wish 
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you both all Possible Success in your very Important 
& Difficult Negotiations, etc., am, my Dear Sir, 
Your affect Friend & servt, 
ROBERT MAGAw. 
Col Jno. Montgomery. 

There are, I am told, Numbers of Carlisle & 
Cumberland People in the militia at N York & 
the Jerseys, but I have not had time to see any of 
them. 

It is sad to record that he was obliged 
to surrender his post, after a brave de- 
fense, to a superior force of the enemy, 
November 16, 1776, and still sadder to 
relate that Sir William Howe’s success 
in the capture of Fort Washington 
hinged largely on the treason of one 
William Demont, adjutant of Magaw’s 
battalion, who deserted to the enemy a 
week before the assault with plans of 
the fort. This was suspected at the 
time, but has only recently been con- 
firmed by the discovery and publication, 
after the lapse of more than a century, 
of Demont’s letter claiming compen- 
sation for this treachery. Colonel Ma- 
gaw was not exchanged until October 
25, 1780, almost four years after his 
capture, and died and was buried at 
Carlisle, January 7, 1790. 

Here then we have the autograph letters 
of four Continental colonels, a very prec- 
ious possession in themselves, aside from 
their vivid pictures of men and affairs 
in the Revolution, which make what 
they saw in that great struggle far more 
real to us than any formal history can. 
There is also a letter from John Dick- 
inson, one of the ablest statesmen of 
that time, and the founder of Dickinson 
college. He writes to John Mont- 
gomery concerning the portraits of the 
ill-fated Louis XVI. and his queen, 
Maria Antoinette, in these words : 
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PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1784. 

DEAR SIR :—Congress are informed, I presume, 
that Pictures of the King and Queen of France, pre- 
sented to them by His Most Catholic Majesty, are 
now in the City at this Minister's House. 

They are upon the floor, and perhaps their con- 
tinuance there may be inconvenient. If at any time 
their Removal shall be thought proper, I am assured, 
Council would with pleasure place them in the most 
safe room of the Statehouse, & have the best Care 
taken of them, under the direction of Mr. Peale. 
This communication is made that you,Sir, may have 
the necessary Information if the Disposal of the Pic- 
tures should be mentioned. Iam, Sir, 

Your very affectionate, humble servant, 
JouN DICKINSON. 
Honorable John Montgomery, Esquire. 

The Peale referred to here is evidently 
Charles Wilson Peale, father of the cele- 
brated artist, Rembrandt Peale. 

There are several communications 
from Richard Peters, at first a captain 
of volunteers in the Revolution, then 
secretary of the congressional board of 
war from 1776 to 1781, and later a 
member of congress and United States 
district judge for Pennsylvania. In one 
dated March 17, 1781, he reports that 
the “ Maquis de la Fayette, with about 
fifteen thousand men, going down the 
bay from the head of Elk, had a narrow 
escape from two British frigates sent to 
intercept him. He is, however, hap- 
pily arrived safe at Annapolis. He got 
there at night and the frigates were seen 
off the town the next morning.” An- 
other dated the nineteenth of July, 1781, 
reads : 

DEAR S1R:—I have just time toinform you, lest you 
should hear more Unfavorable accounts that the af- 
fairs in Virginia, wherein the Pennsylvania Line were 
engaged, ended in a manner which does honour to the 
Bravery of our Troops, who, tho’ obliged to 
give Ground, prevented the enemy from Reaping 
any important Advantages. Indeed, so far from 
making any further Attempts that Ld. Cornwallis 
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retreated over James River & left our wounded to 
fall into our Hands. I am sorry to inform you that 
your son is among the wounded but I have Reason 
to believe not dangerously & I can assure you 
he is not a prisoner but safe with our Army. 

I am, with much esteem, 

Your Very obedient servt, 
RICHARD PETERS. 

In the list of wounded officers there is a Captain 
Montgomery of Thompton’s regt, & I presume 
this gentleman to be your son. 

The total killed and wounded of the Pennsylvania 
Line is 92, 64 of whom are wounded. No officers 
killed. 11 officers wounded. 

John Montgomery, Esq. 


In the next, written from Philadel- 
phia, November 29, 1782, he says : 

We have no news from Europe. A Person is just 
arrived from Charlestown who confirms the Report, 
which has long prevailed, of the Intention to evacu- 
ate Charlestown, which, however, had not actually 
taken place the 4th of this Month. There are 
strong Probabilities of the Like Intentions as to N 
York. Everything looks like Peace this Winter, but 
much will Depend on the Fate of Gibraltar, about 
which everyone forms their own opinions but none have 
any Certainties to proceedon. The Sooner I see you 
the better, and if you can bring me good News about 
my Nancy, this will be an additional Pleasure at our 
Meeting. 


The last of Peters’ letters contains so 
fine a tribute to that noble German 
soldier, Baron Steuben, to whom the 
Continental army was under such obli- 
gations, that I quote it entire : 


This will be handed to you by our friend, the 
Baron Steuben. He is going to Congress for their 
Determination respecting his affairs. I fear there are 
too few in the house acquainted with his merit and ser- 
ices. I wish you to read a report of acommittee made 
last Winter in his Case. I regret that I have it not in 
my Power to do Justice to this worthy & useful 
Man. I amof my own Knowledge certified of his 
having saved immense sums to this Country. His 
Regulations and Perseverance produced Order and 
Economy out of Chaos and Waste. He would be 
content to be indemnified so far as to be put in the 
same Situation as to Revenue in which he was pre- 
vious to his Arrival among us. I always thought 
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Congress should make him a present of ten thou- 
sand Guineas. He would, I believe, give up 
all his claims for Pay Commutation, &c., which 
I believe amount to 23 or 24000 ‘Dollars for 
some certain provision; two thousand Guineas 
in hand, the rest funded. He is the Last on 
the list of foreigners, &, in my opinion, the first 
in Merit. He made no Bargain on his Arrival here, 
&, therefore, is now thrown on the Generosity of 
this Country. I Hope he will not find his Depend- 
ence a slight one. He has given up all his Euro- 
pean Expectations, & it would be scandalous in 
us to abuse his Confidence. I will only give you 
one out of many Instances of the Savings intro- 
duced by him. We used every Year to make an 
extra Provision of 5000 Muskets and double the 
Number of Bayonets for the Waste of our Troops. 
This lessened every year until finally it appears by 
his Inspection Returns in the War Office there were 
lost only 3 muskets and one or two bayonets 
the last year the army were together. You may 
carry your Ideas from this into every other Branch 
of Military Expenditures & you will find the 
Savings, so far as depended on the Police & Dis- 
cipline of the Army, proportionate. The Officers 
have their Share of their Merit; but it requires 
a good Teacher to produce good Scholars. This 
letter is long enough, after my promising I had 
little to say to you & therefore, I will only add 
my sincere Assurances of the Esteem with which I 
am Your Obed Servt, 
RICHARD PETERS. 
The Baron is yet in Service & acting under 
orders, but his Subsistence has been stopped. Some 
mark of Honour should be given besides his Pay 
Sword or other Honorable Distinction. : 
John Montgomery, Esq. 


And there is furthermore a letter from 
Ephraim Blaine, commissary-general of 
the Continental army at Yorktown, 
grandfather of James G. Blaine. 

Perhaps the most notable autograph 
in these volumes is that of Benjamin 
Franklin, which, with that of James 
Wilson, is affixed to this letter to John 
Montgomery, dated July 5, 1776: 


Sir : The Congress have appointed you one of the 
Commissioners of Indian affairs in the Middle Depart. 
ment, and we are desired to Inform you of your Ap- 
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pointment. A Treaty is to be held on the 2oth 
of this Month at Pittsburgh. The Congress hope 
you will attend on that Occasion. This may be 
attended with Inconvenience to your private Affairs, 
but your Regard for the Public will, we know, prevail 
every Consideration of this Nature. You will hear 
further from us in a few Days. Weare, Sir 


Your Very Humble Servants, 


B. FRANKLIN, 
JAMEs WILSON. 


Philad, sth of July, 1776. 
John Montgomery, Esq. 


Montgomery did attend at the mak- 
ing of this treaty, and among these pa- 
pers is the little almanac carried by him 
upon that trip. It is entitled, ‘Father 


_ Abraham’s Pocket Almanac for the year 
1776, fitted to the use of Pennsylvania 
and tne neighboring provinces,’ and it 
thus appears that the name of “ Father 
Abraham ” was known in revolutionary 


times—a prophecy, perhaps, of the 
great Father Abraham who was to pre- 
side over the destinies of the civil war. 
Upon the fly leaves are some notes of 
the journey made from day to day. 
Thus he sets down the names of the 
Delaware and Mingo chiefs whom he 
met, such as On-yet-hon-daw, or Set-the- 
skies afire, Chaugh-cass-lida, or the Fly- 
ing Raven, and Gough-saw-way-law- 
shion, or Cut-half-the-town-off. And he 
quotes the following speech made by 
the Flying Raven on his arrival: “The 
great God has appointed that you 
and we should meet here together this 
day in council. You see we are come 
hither according to your invitation. We 
are one hundred and fifty in number, and 
are ready to listen to everything that is 
for mutual advantage.’”’ One of the 
Delaware chiefs was Captain Kill-buck, 
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a renowned warrior who was present as 
the representative of his tribe at the 
treaty of peace made May 8, 1765, with 
Sir William Johnson, as the representa- 
tive of the British government; and 
again at the great treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
on the site of the modern city of Rome, 
New York, on October 24, 1768, which 
settled the boundary line between the 
colonies and the Indians, and by virtue 
of which the ministers of George III. 
stubbornly claimed the whole northwest 
territory almost to the close of peace 
negotiations on 1783. Kill-buck made 
speeches on both of these occasions, 
and doubtless held forth at the confer- 
ence with Colonel Montgomery. He 
writes further in his little almanac: 
“Ninth November, 1776, left Pittsburgh 
escorted by Eleventh light horse. Two 
men killed at Great Cannoway, twenty- 
second October, about one hundred 
yards from the bank of the river. Car- 
ried off six horses. The Shawnees in- 
formed the garrison that a party of Min- 
goes was then out and desired them to 
be on their guard. Men killed one-half 
mile from the fort. A letter 
from Conshocking advises the English 
are proposing to build a fort at Porp- 
quill, and that as soon as a proper depth 
of snow, intend to attack Fort Pitt and 
Connoway and another place between 
those pots, that reinforcements are ar- 
riving at Niagara.and Detroit. ‘ 
While Mingo sets out for Plugler town 
to-morrow with a belt from the six na- 
tions, one from the Sinzies on the Alle- 
gheny and one from the commission— 
he is to return in thirty-five day,. Ifany 
murders are committed after that time, 
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Plugler and his party to abide by the con- 
sequences. The Mingoes unfriendly.” 
During this absence of Colonel Mont- 
gomery from his home at Carlisle, his 
young daughter Esther writes him a let- 
ter which gives us a pretty clear idea 
of the condition of affairs among the 
people on the frontier in those trying 
times, when wars and rumors of war were 
all about them, and their defenders were 
called away—some to the east to meet 
the red coats, and some to the west to 
meet the red skins. Her letter reads: 


DEAR FATHER: It madeus very uneasy the reports 
that we have up here, that there was 1o hun- 
dred Indians ready to attack Fort Pitt, and intended 
in a very little time ; there was one Girty that came 
express here & asserted it for truth, and that 
there was some hundreds of white people killed up 
the river. Landa great many believe it here. I 
thought if there wereany such thing you would men- 
tion it in your letter. A gentleman that brought 
your last letter said he had great difficulty to keep 
the people from flying as hecamealong. There has 
been a very severe battle at Long Island. A great 
many of our men were killed and taken prisoners ; 
there is two Generals taken and several other prin- 
cipal officers. Wehave heard since the newspaper 
came that Col. McPherson’s son and Mr. Scot 
of Shippentown is among the slain. Mr. William 
Smith and his wife is here on their way home from 
the warm springs. Mr. Smith says that three of the 
Virginia Delegates that passed through Frederick 
old some Gentleman there that three of our delegatest 
were to meet Lord Howe on a hill below New York 
to settle terms for peace, but don’t suppose that they 
will offer terms that we can with safely acccept. Mr. 
Blain is returned from the Camp. He was in the 
engagement. There were two of his company killed, 
he says he saw Sam Alexander about a week before 
he came away ; he thinks Sam will not get away ; 
that he will be obliged tojoin the flying camp, I have 
kept store shut ever since you went, only the two 
first weeks. Aunt Smith said she thought I might as 
well open it as not and take money while it was a 
gaing. She came over herself twice or three times 
every day. As you have sent positive order not to 
sell anything I don’t only Coffin Handles and screws, 
and them I am obliged to sell as there none in 
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town but what we have. Thereis scarcely any article 
in town but what is in this store, so that I am 
very much plagued to open store. They think it 
hard that we should have what they want and will 
not sell to them. Sidny and Polly Buchanan went 
home about two weeks ago; their brother Bob came 
for them; the family was well then, we have 
not heard from them since. Bob Smith has 
come home from Newark ; he came a week before 
the School broke up. Bill expects a horse to be sent 
for him ; I don’t know how it will be sent, as there 
is no one here we can send for him. He told Bob 
Smith if he would have to walk again he never 
would go back, I enquired at Greigs they say 
that Nordven Greig has a horse there, so that I think 
he will be obliged to take his foot for it or'stay where 
he is, Granny has beén very sick but is recovered. You 
may be assured that | will take great care of her and 
will let herwantfor nothing. Jenny Waters stayes 
constantly beside her, the boys go very well with 
their work. They have got all the ground stirred. 
Mr. Byer and Mr. Davis was both there looking at 
their work. They think it is best for them to put in 
the rye first, and then put in as much of the wheat 
as can before the season is out. Major Smithis very 
ill. He took sick the very day he was to go to 
camp. He was at Philadelphia, but returned to get 
more of the battalion to go there—his six companys 
going out of that battalion. Aunt Smith goes to Balti- 
more to-morrow tostay a couple weeks. Mr. Mor- 
gan sent goods here for the treaty, to put in the 
store house, he expected to (be here) before the goods 
but if not you should pay the carriage. I had 
to pay the man, Bob Smith came over and seen 
that all the goods was there. 
I am, your affectionate daughter, 
ESTHER MONTGOMERY. 

September 13th, 1776. 

Toward the close of the Revolution, 
John Montgomery was chosen one of 
the delegates to represent Pennsylvania 
in congress, together with James Wilson, 
Richard Peters, Thomas Mifflin and 
Thomas Fitzsimmons. The official no- 
tice of this election, contained in this 
collection, reads thus : 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
November rath, 1782, 


Sir: The general assembly of this Commonwealth 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, \ 
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having the fullest Confidence in your Patriotism, In- 
tegrity & Abilities, have this Day appointed You one 
of The delegates to represent this State in Congress 
the ensuing Year, as you will perceive by theenclosed 
list. At the same Time it is their wish that You take 
Your seat in that Honorable Body as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, this state being at present un- 
represented. Wishing you Success in the arduous 
Undertaking, I have the Honor tobe, with much Es- 
teem, Sir, 

Your most Obedt & very humble Servt, 

FREDK. A, MUHLENBERG, Speaker. 
Honble. John Montgomery, Esq. 
The enclosed list reads thus: 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
TuESDAY, November 12, 1782, A. M. 


Pursuant to the order of the Day, the House pro- 
ceeded to the election of Delegates to represent this 
State in Congress, and the ballots being taken it ap- 
peared that the Honorable Thomas Miflin, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, James Wilson, John Montgomery and 
Richard Peters, Esquires, were duly elected. 

Extract from the Minutes. 

PETER ZACHARY LLGYD, 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 

The notice is in the handwriting and 
bears the signature of Frederic A. 
Muhlenberg, then speaker of the state 
legislature. He had been a member of 
the old congress, and was afterwards 
president of the United States constitu- 
tional convention, and speaker of the 
First and Third congresses, and his cast- 
ing vote carried Jay’s treaty into effect. 
His name is among the foremost in the 
period next succeeding the War of Inde- 
pendence, when our constitution was 
formed and our nation created. 

Two letters dated in May, 1784, are 
of special interest to people of the west, 
for these are from the pen of Thomas 
Hutchins, the founder of the system of 
land surveys under which the whole 
western country is laid out. But this 
is not his only claim to our regard. 
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He was the author of a rare and valua- 
ble work entitled ‘A Topographical 
Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and North Carolina, compre- 
hending the rivers Ohio, Kenhawa, 
Sioto, Cherokee, Wabash, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, etc., with a plan of the rapids 
of the Ohio, a plan of the several vil- 
lages in the Illinois country, etc.,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1778. This is an 
authority upon early Illinois. His de- 
scriptions of the country and the old 
French settlements are exceedingly in- 
teresting and his map has been followed 
and reproduced by Francis Parkman 
in his works. His life also was full of 
romance and adventure. Born in New 
Jersey in 1730, he visited the west before 
he was sixteen years old, entered the 
British service as ensign before he was 


of age, and rose to be captain of the 


Sixtieth regiment of foot. He served 
as engineer in Bouquet’s expeditions 
against the Indians in 1764, and prob- 
ably supplied the materials for the pub- 
lished narrative of that campaign. 
The remarkably fine maps of Bouquet’s 
two expeditions are his work. He also 
distinguished himself in operations 
against the Indians in Florida. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution he was in 
London, and being suspected of corre- 
spondence with Franklin in France, 
was thrown into prison and his large 
property was confiscated. Liberated 
shortly after, he returned to America, 
and was made geographer of the south- 
ern army, and after the war geographer 
of the United States. In 1784 he pub- 
lished, at Philadelphia, his ‘Historical 
Topographical Description of Louisiana 
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and Florida,’ another very valuable 
book. These are his letters: 


. DEAR Sir.—Your favor of the roth I had the 
honor of receiving the 17th Instant, and with 
pleasure embrace this first opportunity of tendering 
you my sincerest thanks for the friendship you have 
evidenced in communicating the hints you conceived 
might prove beneficial to me. The Office of Register 
which Congress are about to establish on an Exten- 
sive Scale would undoubtedly be very acceptable to 
me, and is what I most ardently wish to obtain. 
Should congress, therefore, honor me with that ap- 
pointment, they may be assured that nothing shall 
be wanting on my part to discharge with fidelity the 
trust they may repose in me. 

With respect to Exploring the Western Country, it 
would afford me great satisfaction to be employed 
on that Service, could it be accomplished without 
clashing with the office of Register. This bids fair 
for being, if not permanent at least of a long Con- 
tinuance; the other being not only temporarily, but 
of avery short Duration, points out to me which of 
them I ought to prefer. It gives me pleasure to 
think that your Opinion and mine in this matter cor- 
respond, that the office of register will be profitable 
and well worth acceptance. I shall ever retain the 
most grateful sense of any Service you may render 
me on this occasion. 

Doctor Ewing proposes setting out with me on the 
first of June next to run the Line between this State 
and Virginia. That business will probably take up 
three or four Months, after which I shall be ready to 
comply with the Orders which I may be honored 
with from Congress. [ hope it will be convenient to 
them before they Adjourn to attend to my Memoria 
which has long, very long since, lain before them. 
I shall then be able to settle and close my publick 
acct. in the Geographers Department before I 
enter on a new Appointment, should I have that 
advantage. 

I wish you health and happiness, and have the 
honor to be with great Respect, 

Dear Sir, 
Your obliged Friend and very humble Servant, 
THOS HUTCHINS. 
Philadelphia, rgth May, 1784. 


DEAR SiR :-—The bearer, Captain Adam Hoops, 
who I beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance, 
is a Gentleman who early entered the Service of the 
United States and continued in it through the whole 
course of the Revolution. He has been much in- 
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jured in his circumstances by the ungenerous advan- 
tage taken by those who were indebted to him in 
paying him with Money in its depreciated State. He 
has qualified himself for the business of a surveyor, 
and, as he understands Congress will soon lay out 
four New States, is anxiously solicitous of being ap_ 
pointed Surveyor of one or more of the districts. 
Should congress honor me with the appointment of 
Register of one of the States, it would afford me a 
great pleasure to have him in a District over which 
I may preside. His probity, activity and abilities 
are my sole motives for recommending him to your 
favor and countenance, and should he be so for- 
tunate as to succeed, I shall consider it as a very par- 
ticular favor done. Dear Sir, 

Your Sincere and very Obedient humble Servant, 

THos HUTCHINS, 
Honorable John Montgomery, Esq. 

Philadelphia, 26th May, 1784. 

Under a congressional ordinance of 
1785, for ascertaining the mode of dis- 
posing of lands in the western territory, 
he was directed to commence the survey 
of the government lands on the north 
side of the Ohio, and instituted the 
general plan, which has ever since 
been followed in congressional surveys. 
While engaged in this the first survey of 
government lands, he was taken sick and 
died at Pittsburgh, in 1789. Whoever 
has occasion to speak of the northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of the 
west half of section so and so, or, to use 
terms of similar import, pays a tribute 
to the memory of Thomas Hutchins. 
These phrases are his perennial re- 
quiem, and “ Township and Range and 
Principal Meridian” unite to form his 
everlasting monument. 

Among the most interesting of the 
remaining letters are three from the 
famous inventor, Robert Fulton, while 
in London, to his friends in this coun- 
try. In the first,dated May 20, 1793, 
to his brother-in-law, David Morris, 
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who was the nephew of Benjamin West, 
he tells him that his “ uncle West is now 
at the head of his profession, and pre- 
sides at the Royal academy over all the 
painters in England. But he is a great 
genius, and merits all the honors he has 
obtained.” In the next, to the same, of 
April 1, 1794, he says : 


As to Europe, it is all in alarm ; the united efforts 
of England, Prussia, Spain, Holland, Germany, 
Russia and all the allied powers have not been able 
as yet to mount another thing on the back of the 
French Nation. It is almost incredible with what 
vigor the French meet their enemies, while ‘‘ Live 
the Republic”’ is the constant song and “ Liberty or 
Death” their Motto. I can assure you 
there are numbers who do not hesitate to say that 
Monarchial Governments are going out of Fashion. 


The last letter written, October 20, 
1805, speaks of his absence from his 


country for eighteen years; and it 
would seem that his attachment to 


water, for the purpose of navigation, 
had made him an enthusiast upon the 
general use of that element. For this 
epistle is mainly a vigorous temperance 
discourse, and he expresses “a kind of 
contempt for the being who is so im- 
prudent as to extinguish the little sense 
which falls to the lot of a man in the 
poisonous fumes of ardent liquors— 
such a person has not sense to be their 
own friend, and does not merit the 
friendship of others.” Passing over 
many letters from persons of less note, 
which yet are full of interest, and throw 
many side lights on times and events, 
I pause only tomention one from Henry 
Clay, dated March 23, 1829, accepting 
an invitation to an entertainment in 
his honor, at Washington, Pennsylva- 


nia, addressed to a committee of its 
citizens. 

And, as in the earlier portion of this 
account I have touched upon the cor- 
respondence of the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, I should not fail to mention also 
a modest note preserved in these papers 
from the foremost soldier of our civil 
war. General Grant writes thus, on 
the eve of an engagement, to a friend : 


I fear it will be too late for you to see what you 
desire in this neighborhood, as we are now within 
a few miles of the enemy, and a great battle may 
take place any day. 

Yours truly, 
U.S. GRANT. 


It is fitting that a memento of him 
should find a place in a collection so 
rich in memories of the menof the Rev- 
olution, for his name stands now and 
forever more side by side with those of 
the heroes of 1776. 

These volumes comprise much else 
besides correspondence, which I have 
no time to dwell upon. Old news- 
paper clippings, ancient legal docu- 
ments, verses, papers relating to slave- 
holding in Pennsylvania, manuscript 
biographies, Confederate newspapers 
printed on wall paper, programmes, 
notices and the like, I pass over with 
the merest mention. The collection 
of letters from which I have quoted 
alone is a prize not often obtained at 
the present time. And when it is con- 
sidered that their range extends from 
the days of William Penn to those of 
Ulysses S. Grant, and that they give us 
an epitome of the founding of the col- 
onies, and their differences with each 
other, the border conflicts with the 
savages and their inroads upon frontier 
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homes, the old French war and the 
march of armies through the wilderness, 
‘the outbreak of the Revolution, and the 
gathering of armed men from all the 
colonies to resist the mother country, 
and the campaigns of that great strug- 
gle, the foundation of our nation and 
the establishment of our constitution, 
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the rise of great men of later times, 
and the general course of events down 
to the conclusion of the War of the 
Rebellion, the Chicago Historical so- 
ciety may well be congratulated upon 
its acquisition of “An Antiquarian’s 
Scrap Books.” 
Epwarp G. Mason. 





I. N. TOPLIFF. 


Amonc the men who have made Cleve- 
land famous as a manufacturing centre 
the world over, and who have sent 
Cleveland goods into the four quarters 
of the earth, I. N. Topliff deserves a 


high and honored place. He is not 
only a manufacturer, but an inventor as 
well ; and the improvements of useful- 
ness and economy he has given to the 
line to which he has devoted himself, 
are many and substantial. Like so 
many of our foremost men, he is self- 
made, and all that he has become or 
gained is the fruit of his own genius and 
industry. 

Mr. Topliff was born in Mansfield, 
Connecticut, on January 16,1833. The 
branch of the family from which he is 
descended came from England about 
the year 1680, and settled on the farm 
on which Mr. Topliff was born, it 
having been held by members of the 
family for nearly two hundred years, 
and passed into stranger hands only a 
few years ago. Mansfield and all east- 
ern Connecticut is a rugged, hilly coun- 


try, and only New England thrift and 
industry could make its stony surface 
produce enough for the needs of those 
who till the soil. The subject of this 
sketch was the twelfth child of Horatio 
and Sarah Topliff, and on his mother’s 
side was descended from the Seargeants 
and the Howes, two of the oldest and 
best New England families. His early 
days were divided between the school 
and the farm. He received a good 
common school education, after which 
he was given a course at Williston 
seminary, at East Hampton, Massa- 
chusetts. After the age of twelve he 
was put to the severe labor of the farm, 
only securing three or four months in 
winter time for his school. When he 
was seventeen years of age his father 
died, and the care of the farm fell upon 
his young shoulders. He accepted the 
charge with willing courage, but after 
giving to it one year of service, the old 
desire for a better education and the 
purpose to secure it came back with a 
power that would not be resisted. In 
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December, 1851, he went to New Jersey 
and took charge of a district school, 
being then less than eighteen years of 
age. He followed teaching for three 
years, finding great enjoyment in the 
work, and at the same time pursuing his 
own studies and adding to his stock of 
knowledge. But the teaching of school 
was by no means the line of life the 
young mandesired. Like many others, 
he had only made of it a stepping stone 
to something else. He had early learned 
that he had a gift for mechanics, and 
felt the call of duty as well as desire to 
make the best use of the talent with 
which he had been specially endowed. 
From early boyhood he had put in all 
his spare time in making water-wheels, 
windmills and other simple mechanical 
devices. The suggestion of future work 
and opportunity found in the pastime of 
these early days, was such that it de- 
cided him upon his course of action 
when he made the final choice of mature 
years. 

In the fall of 1854 Mr. Topliff came 


to Cleveland, and after a few days went 


on to Elyria, Lorain county, where he 
engaged in learning the business of car- 
riage making in allits branches. In the 
spring of 1859 he removed to Adrian, 
Michigan, where he opened a carriage 
factory, and in a few years built up the 
most extensive establishment of that 
character in southern Michigan. His 
mechanical ability added to his rare qual- 
ities as a business man, aided him in this 
enterprise, and enabled him to command 
success despite all difficulties and against 
all competition. 

During the early days of the war Mr. 
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Topliff was among the hardest working 

and most public-spirited citizens of his 

adopted state, spending time and money 

in the raising and equipment of troops, 

with such result that the ward in which’ 
he lived was never compelled to meet a 

draft. 

In the fall of 1869 Mr. Topliff returned 
to Elyria, having in the meantime made 
some inventions in carriage hardware 
that he wished to have manufactured 
and placed on the market. He remained 
in Elyria some ten years, during which 
time the business had so grown that he 
found another factory necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, in the latter part of 1879, he 
removed to Cleveland and built a large 
factory for the making of his patented 
specialties. The venture met with such 
success that he has been compelled to 
enlarge his factory from time to time, 
until at present it is the largest estab- 
lishment in the United States for the 
manufacture of specialties in carriage 
hardware. The sale of one article alone, 
the bow-socket, for the first six months 
of 1886 was enough for over one hun- 
dred thousand buggies. This sale has 
not only extended into every state in 
the Union, but to many foreign coun- 
tries aswell. ‘The active industry added 
to Cleveland by this new establishment 
was felt from the first, and the Topliff 
works, on the junction of Prospect street 
and the Cleveland & Pittsburgh railroad, 
are counted among the busiest and most 
useful of the manufactories of Cleveland. 

The bow-socket referred to above, is 
one of the inventions that have revolu- 
tionized the methods of buggy making 
during the last decade, The invention 
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is simple yet complete. The old way of 
making a buggy-bow was by the use of 
wood, the upright parts of which were 
covered with leather. The bow-socket, 
which takes the place of this wood and 
leather, is a tube made of sheet steel, 
enameled to resemble leather. While 
the improvements in carriages during the 
last twenty years have been many, no 
one thing has been so successful and so 
generally adopted as this. It has com- 
pletely revolutionized the old way of 
making tops, and the inventor’s name is 
well known in the twenty thousand car- 
riage factories of the United States and 
Canada. While Mr. Topliff has applied 
his inventive genius to a number of 
other things, having taken out twelve 
patents in all, and while many have been 
very successful, the one described above 
has been the means through which he 
has had the widest usefulness, and from 
which he has received the largest re- 
turns. 

While Mr. Topliff has given his chie¢ 
attention to the one line of business 
chosen thirty-five years ago, he has 
touched the business life of Cleveland 
and northern Ohio in ways needless to 
detail here. He is a stockholder in 
several manufacturing companies and 
banks, and has been useful to this com- 
munity in many other directions. While 
close application to business has been 
his purpose and practice from the first, 
he has found time for reading and study, 
and has kept fully abreast with the knowl- 
edge and culture of thetimes. The fac- 
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ulty of applying himself with thorough 
earnestness to the one thing at a time 
in hand, is one of his distinguishing fea- 
tures. An earnestness of purpose is 
suggested in his manner and conversa- 
tion. A humane employer, an upright 
and generous man in all the relations of 
life, a good citizen, and a most capable 
manager of business affairs, he has 
earned and deserved the high success 
he has achieved, and has been of use to 
the world as well as to himself. The 
moral and intellectual suggestions of the 
old New England life in which his early 
years were passed, have ever remained 
beside him, and he has always been on 
the right and humane side of each ques- 
tion that has arisen. How much this 
country owes to the New England influ- 
ence exerted in that way can never be 
known, but the debt is a great one. 
There are children of those Puritan fa- 
thers all over the land, who have pre- 
served the morality of the old life with- 
out its austerity, and have thown their 
influence on the side of public right and 
justice wherever they have been placed. 

Mr. Topliff was married in Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 11, 1862, to 
Miss Frances A. Hunt, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Hon. C. W. Hunt of that city. 
They have but one child, Mrs. Will P. 
Todd. 

Mr. Topliff has found time for travel 
despite his many business cares, and be- 
sides visiting many parts of his own 
country, has spent two seasons abroad. 
J. H. K. 











HON. ALPHEUS FELCH. 


Michigan has bestowed high honor 
of official station upon many of her sons, 
who in turn have honored her by the 
manner in which they have adminis- 
tered the important trusts committed to 
their hands. But there are few among 
them who have given a more extended 
service to the state, or made that serv- 
ice a greater source of public good than 
Hon. Alpheus Felch, who is now living 
in a useful and contented old age in 
the scholastic quiet of Ann Arbor. 
His record is a part of the history of 
Michigan. His services have been 
given to so many lines of public labor 
that it would be impossible to write of 
any branch of the powers of the state 
and make no mention of him. And in 
all his positions of trust he has made 
the good of the public his one great 
study, and sought to bend all its re- 
sources and all his own powers to the 
advancement of the general welfare. In 
each office he has shown that high- 
minded honesty and honor that have 
been the main features of his private 
career ; and even in the warmest hours 
of political strife no word has ever been 
breathed against his good name. 

Mr. Felch is of American birth, and 
has all his life been in sympathy with 
‘the best forms of American thought and 
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progress. He was born in Limerick, 


York county, Maine, September 28, 
1806. His grandfather, Abijah Felch, 


was a soldier in the Revolution ; and, 
when a young man, having with others 
obtained a grant of land between the 
Great and Little Ossipee rivers, in 
Maine, moved to that region when it 
was yet a wilderness. Mr. Felch’s 
father, the youngest of several children, 
was brought up on the farm, but soon 
after attaining his majority entered 
upon a mercantile life at Limerick. He 
was the first person to engage in that 
business in that section of the country, 
and continued in it until his death, at 
the age of thirty-five. His family con- 
sisted of six children, Alpheus Felch 
being the only son. The death of the 
father, followed in a year by that of the 
mother, left the orphans to the care of 
the family relatives. The subject of the 
present sketch, then only three years of 
age, found a home with his paternal 
grandfather, with whom he remained 
until the latter’s death. He enjoyed 
the usual advantages of early education 
in the district school, and afterwards 
in the neighboring acadeny. In 1821 
he became a student at Phillips Exeter 
academy; and subsequently entering 
Bowdoin college, graduated with the 
class of 1827. He had already discov- 
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ered the line of professional work along 
which his natural powers and own incli- 
nation urged him to advance, and imme- 
diately after graduation he commenced 
the study of law, and in the autumn of 
1830 was admitted to the bar at Bangor, 
Maine. In the same year he engaged 
in ‘the practice of his profession at 
Houlton, Maine, a new and sparsely 
settled portion of the state, where he 
continued until 1833. In the mean- 
time the severity of the climate had so 
impaired his constitution, never very 
robust, that he found it necessary to 
seek a residence in a warmer climate. 
In the spring of 1833 he disposed of his 
library and departed to seek a new 
home. His intention was to join a 
friend then living in Vicksburgh, Mis- 
sissippi, but on his arrival at Cincinnati 
Mr. Felch was attacked by the cholera, 
and after recovering sufficiently from 
that disease to resume his jour- 
ney, found that the danger was too 
great to permit a voyage down the 
river. He therefore determined to 
return to the north, and went to 
Michigan. In that state he first 
commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion at Monroe, and continued there 
until 1843, at which time he removed to 
Ann Arbor, which has since remained 
his home. He was elected a member 
of the state legislature, from Monroe 
county, in 1835, and continued a mem- 
ber of that body during the years 1836 
and 1837. While he held this office the 
general banking law of the state was 
enacted and went into operation. After 
mature deliberation, he became con- 
vinced that the proposed system of 


banking could not prove beneficial to 
the public interests, and that instead of 
relieving the people from the pecuniary 
difficulties under which they were labor- 
ing, it would result in still further em- 
barrassment. He therefore opposed 
the bill, and pointed out to the house 
the disasters which, in his opinion, were 
sure to follow its passage. The public 
mind, however, was so, favorably im- 
pressed by the measure that no other 
member in either branch of the legisla- 
ture raised a dissenting voice, and but 
two voted with him in opposition to the 
bill. Early in 1838 he was appointed 
one of the bank commissioners of the 
state, and held that office for more than 
ayear. During this time the new bank- 
ing law had given birth to that numer- 
ous progeny known as “ wild-cat” 
banks. Almost every village had its 
bank. The country was flooded with 
depressed “ wild-cat’”’ money. The ex- 
amination of the bank commissioners 
brought to light frauds at every point, 
which were fearlessly reported to the 
legislature, and were followed by crim- 
inal prosecutions of the guilty parties, 
and the closing of many of their institu- 
tions. The duties of the office were 
most laborious, and in 1839 Mr. Felch 
resigned. The chartered right of al- 
most every bank had, in the meantime, 
been declared forfeited and the law 
repealed. It was subsequently decided 
to be unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the state. : 

In 1842 Mr. Felch was appointed au- 
ditor-general of the state, but after hold- 
ing the office only a few weeks was 
commissioned by the governor as one 





of the judges of the supreme court of 
Michigan, to fill a vacancy that had 
been caused by the resignation of Judge 
Fletcher. On the convening of the 
state legislature in 1843, Mr. Felch was 
nominated by the governor, and con- 
firmed by the senate, not only for the 
unexpired term of his predecessor, but 
for the full term of six years that fol- 
lowed, as well. He was not long allowed 
to remain in the comparative quiet of 
the’ supreme court, as the people of 
Michigan had gained enough knowledge 
of his native force, powers of mind and 
executive ability to desire that he should 
be called to a higher and more impor- 
tant position. In 1845 he was nomi- 
nated to the office of governor by the 
Democratic party of that state, and on 
election entered on the duties of the 
office at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year. At the session of the leg- 
islature held in 1847, he was elected a 
senator in congress for six years, and at 
once retired from the office of governor 
by resignation, which took effect on the 
fourth of March, 1847, when his sena- 
torial term commenced. While a mem- 
ber in the senate he acted on the 
committee on public lands, and during 
four years was its chairman. At the 
close of his senatorial term, in March, 
1853, he was appointed by President 
Pierce one of the commissioners to ad- 
just and settle the Spanish and Mexican 
land claims in California, under the 
treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, and an 
act of congress passed for that purpose. 
He. went to California in May, 1853, 
and was made president of the com- 
mission. The duties of this office were 
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of the most important and delicate 
character. The interest of the new 
state, and the fortunes of many of its 
citizens, both the native Mexican popu- 
lation and the recent American immi- 
gration; the right of the Pueblos to 
their common lands, and of the Catho- 
lic church to the lands of the missions 
—the most valuable of the state—were 
involved in the adjudications of this 
commission. In March, 1856, their 
labors were brought to a close by the 
final disposition of all the claims which 
were presented. The record of their 
proceedings—the testimony which was 
given in each case, and the decision of 
the commissioners thereon, consisting 
of some forty large volumes, was de- 
posited in the department of the interior 
at Washington. 

Early in the summer of 1856 Mr. 
Felch retyrned to his home in Ann Ar- 
bor, where he has since remained. He 
gave himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession once more, and continued there- 
in until he permanently retired, in 1873. 
During that time, however, several ef- 
forts were made to lead him out of that 
quiet of public life he had so well 
earned. He was once nominated for 
governor, once for United States sena- 
tor, and twice as judge of the supreme 
court of the state, but the party to 
which he belonged, the Democratic, 
being ,in the minority in the state, he 
failed of an election in each case. 

In 1875 Mr. Felch made a tour of 
Europe, and on his return home again 
gave himself to the quiet of his books 
and home at Ann Arbor. In 1877 
Bowdoin college conferred upon him 
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the degree of LL. D. In 1879 he was 


appointed professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and performed 
the duties of that position for four 
years. 

At the present time it can be said of 
Mr. Felch that he is the oldest surviving 
member of the Michigan legislature from 
Monro county ; the oldest and only sur- 
viving bank commissioner of the state ; 
the oldest surviving auditor-general of 
the state ; the oldest surviving judge of 
the supreme court of Michigan; the 
only surviving member of the Cali- 
fornia land commission, and the oldest 
surviving United States senator from 
Michigan. 

Governor Felch’s life has been one of 
honorable usefulness, and the regard in 
which he is held by the people of Mich- 
igan, irrespective of party, is but a 
tribute to his worth and to the manner 
in which he performed the duties of 
every public trust. His personal quali- 
ties are such as to win for him the re- 
spect and confidence of every one with 
whom he comes in contact. Modest, 
generous, just, and ready to do a good 
action whenever opportunity offers it, 
his old age is fruitful of many blessings 
and filled with the quiet peace that can 
come only in the knowledge of a long 
life well spent. 


JOHN W. CHAMPLIN. 


John W. Champlin was a descendant 
of Geoffrey Champlin, who in the year 
1768 came to this country from England 
and settled in Rhode Island. His de- 
scendants as a family are distinguished 
by many marked characteristics. They 
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are strong in body, firm in conviction, 
with that well adjusted balance of the 
faculties which is called common sense. 
The subject of this sketch exhibits in a 
high degree the characteristics of his 
family. His father, Geoffrey Champlin, 
married Ellis Champlin, a descendent 
of a distant branch of the same family, 
who in early colonial times settled in 
Connecticut. The newly married pair 
removed to Kingston, Ulster county, 
New York, where on the seventh day of 
February ,1831, John W. Champlin was 
born. The family afterward removed 
to Harpersfield, Delaware county, where 
the father engaged in farming and the 
son continued to reside with him except 
when at school until he was twenty-one 
years old. It is the same story which 
opens the life of so many of our public 
men, working beside his father and 
brother on the farm in the summer, lay- 
ing up resources of health and strength 
with which to meet the active duties of 
life, in the fall and winter attending the 
village school, and at thirteen entering 
the grammar school at Stamford, after- 
wards the academy of Rhinebeck, Del- 
aware county, New York. After com- 
pleting his study at Harpersfield acad- 
emy he took a course at civil engineer- 
ing at the Delaware institute, Franklin, 
New York, and even commenced the 
practice of that profession in his native 
county. Seeking a wider field he came 
to Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1854, 
whither his brother, General Stephen 
C. Champlin had already preceded him 
and engaged in the practice of the law. 
Here first he conceived the idea of en- 
tering that profession, and in 1854 com- 
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menced its study in the office of his 
brother. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1855, having passed his examination 
before Judge Martin, who was after- 
wards chief justice of the state of Mich- 
igan. Comparatively the district in 
which he commenced was a new one, 
yet, as is frequently the case, at the 
local bar at that time, there were many 
men of marked ability, men whose vig- 
orous iatellect and natural sagacity 
made the conflicts which necessarily 
arise in the profession, a rather hard 
but very useful school for the young 
attorney on the threshold of his prac- 
tice. One further benefit he derived 
from the position in which he found 
himself. In a new country where popu- 
lation is rapidly advancing and changes 
and additions have to be made to the 
machinery of local government to adapt 
it to the wants of the increased popula- 
tion, many new and important ques- 
tions arise, involving the powers of the 
local municipalities. It so happened 
that circumstances led Judge Champlin 
very early to give great attention to 
this branch of the law. At the time 
he commenced his studies his brother 
was prosecuting-attorney, and naturally 
these questions were brought to the 
attention of the student: In the year 
1857 he was chosen to prepare the char- 
ter of the city of his adoption, and the 
result of his work has been the basis of 
all the charter legislation of that city 
since. He held at different times the 
office of city recorder, city attorney, 
and mayor, and thus became acquainted 
not only with the theory but what is far 
more important with the workings of 
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the municipal government. The value 
of this experience to a lawyer, situated 
as Mr. Champlin was, is shown by his 
subsequent life. Probably there was no 
lawyer in the district where he lived 
whose opinion was more widely re- 
spected upon questions of municipal 
law than were his. 

In the spring of 1876 Mr. Champlin 
was placed in the position of mayor of the 
city of Grand Rapids, in which it became 
his duty to oppose the bonding of the city 
for the purpose of making donations to 
railroads under the law, which was after- 
wards declared unconstitutional by the 
supreme court of the state ; it is prob- 
ably owing to him more than to any 
other man that that city did not mort- 
gage its chances for future prosperity by 
incurring liabilities beyond its power to. 
meet. From the time he entered the 
practice of law, the personal attention of 
Mr. Champlin was given to it almost en- 
tirely, especially during the sixteen 
years prior to his entering upon the 
bench. The growth of his practice, his 
reputation, rendered it necessary for 
him to devote his whole time to the 
many intricate questions which naturally 
arose in the course of a large civil prac- 
tice. The years of conscientious work 
brought with them not only increase of 
practice and reputation, but also that 
growth in legal knowledge, and in that 
wide and accurate judgment, the posses- 
sion of which constituted the most 
marked excellence of a lawyer. In the 
trial of cases when at the bar, Judge 
Champlin was uniformly courteous to 
the court, his opponent, and to the wit- 
nesses. He cared nothing for mere dis- 
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play, never losing a point for the sake 
of creating a favorable impression with 
the audience; seeking to impress the 
jury rather by the weight of the facts 
in his favor, by argument than by any 
appeal to their prejudices. In discus- 
sions of the principle of law before the 
court, he was remarkable for his clear- 
ness of statement and for his candor. 
He sought faithfully for firm ground on 
which to plant his feet, and when once 
he found it nothing could drive him from 
his position. His zeal for the client 
would not lead him to argue for what, in 
his judgment, was not the law. In this 
way his conceptions of legal principles 
were generally clearly cut, and he pre- 
served intact the edge of his legal judg- 
ment. 

The life of an attorney presents few 


points of attraction which the bio- 
grapher can present to the general 


reader. The important and varied in- 
terests presented for his consideration, 
the questions new, diffcult and intri- 
cate with which he has to deal; the 
constant mental application, and the 
habit of taking and meeting responsi- 
bilities, develop more rapidly than any 
other profession, we believe, the mental 
character. But the process can scarcely 
be made interesting to the general 
reader. 

In 1883 Mr. Champlin was nominated 
by the Democratic party for the office 
of judge of the supreme court ; he was 
elected by a majority which was so far 
in excess of the vote of his own party, 
that it furnishes a very strong evidence 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by the people of the state, aud took his 
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seat as a member of that court in Janu- 
ary, 1884. He brought to the bench 
not only a reputation but a character 
for integrity unquestioned and unques- 
tionable ; a wide knowledge of the law 
and of the difficulties which attend its 
perfect administration in practice ; a 
mind which, while it did not readily 
adopt for its own the opinion of others, 
was quick in the apprehension of an ar- 
gument upon which an opinion should 
be based, and logical in carrying that 
argument to a conclusion. While his 
career as a judge has been too short to 
form a basis for a final judgment, it can 
be truly said that he has already exhib- 
ited the characteristics which go to the 
making of an excellent judge. 

So far we have dealt with Judge 
Champlin as a lawyer. There is a wide 
circle of his cotemporaries to whom 
this sketch would seem impertinent if 
nothing was said of the genial kindliness 
and helpfulness by which the many who 
know Judge Champlin are bound to 
him. In politics he is in principle a 
Democrat, but declined to follow that 
portion of his party who opposed the 
war, and for the last few years he has 
taken part in public affairs only as one 


does who would not shirk his duty as a 
citizen. On the first of October, 1856, 
he was married to Miss Ellen Moore, 
the union a singularly happy one. Three 
children, all surviving, have been born. 
He is a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, in the city where he re- 
sides, and was for a long time one of its 
vestry. True to his duties in the several 
relations of life, he is loved and hon- 
ored in the community in which he 
lives. 
RoGER W. BUTTERFIELD. 














Onz of fhe most notable events in the 
history of the world was the sailing of 
Christopher Columbus from Spain in 
1492, and his arrival the same year at 
one of the Bahama islands. The most 
important maritime enterprise immedi- 
ately succeeding was that of John Cabot, 
who, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1497, 
saw the coast of Labrador—the first of 
civilized men to discover the western 
continent. 

Twenty years after the first voyage of 
Columbus, Florida was visited by Juan 
Ponce de Leon. Other adventurers, 
within a few years, followed in his foot- 
steps, all meeting with disasters, but all 
fully persuaded that great wealth lay in 
ulterior regions. Gold—“ garnish, glit- 
tering gold ”’—sent De Leon into these 
unknown wilds. Before this, E] Dorado 


had not been reached, neither had the . 


marvelous Fountain of Youth; yet the 
wealth of Montezuma was known to be 
a reality ; and what was there to dis- 
credit the stories of even greater riches 
to the northward and northwestward ? 
There was at least one adventurer dar- 
ing enough to test the truth of these re- 
ports. 

De Soto (for of him we speak) was a 
Spaniard. His expedition was a private 
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His munificence was unbounded. 


one. 
As soon as the projected enterprise was 
announced, the eagerness to join it 
brought forward many more applicants 
than could be received. Six hundred 
young men—the very flower of Spain— 
were selected ; but many who had sold 
houses and lands to equip themselves 
for the expedition, were obliged to re- 
main unwillingly athome. Everything 
being in readiness, the splendid fleet set 
sail for Cuba, in 1538, reaching Florida 
in May of the next year. Landing his 
soldiers and horses, De Soto sent most 
of his vessels back to Havanna. At the 
head of a more formidable force than 
had been employed in the subjection 
of Peru, he set forward to acquire for 
himself unbounded wealth in unknown 
regions —the /erra incognita—of the 
north. After terrible hardships, the 
autumn of 1540 found him and his fol- 
lowers some distance above Mobile, in 
what is now the state of Alabama. Here, 
a sanguinary battle was tought with the 
Indians. The Spaniards were victori- 
ous. Meanwhile ships had arrived from 
Cuba, with which, on the coast of the 
gulf, De Soto had a chance to send tid- 
ings of his march back to Spain; but, 
unwilling that his failure should be 
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known, he resolved that the particulars 
of his march thus far should not be 
known—it was his determination to 
communicate nothing until he had made 
some important discoveries. 

De Soto now directed his course to 
the north, his troops having been re- 
duced by sickness and warfare to five 
hundred men. Another winter was 
passed in what is now the state of Mis- 
sissippi. He then took a westerly di- 
rection. After a tedious march through 
forests and marshes, he came at length 
to the banks of the Mississippi. He 
and his band were the first of civilized 
men to behold the famous river. No 
page of American history more readily 
awakens enthusiastic admiration than 
that which recites the discovery of the 
magnificent stream upon the banks of 
which the weary commander and his 
faithful companions now rested. At the 
point where they first beheld the noble 
river—not far distant from the southern 
boundary of the present state of Tennes- 
see—it was over a mile wide. Never 
had the Spaniards before seen any 
stream at all comparable with this. The 
current was strong ; its channel deep , 
and, in all its leading characteristics was 
the same then as now. The imagina- 
tion delights to paint the picture—often 
drawn by the artist—of the adventurers 
gazing with mingled wonder and surprise 
out upon the panorama of moving 
waters ! 

It had been well for De Soto had he 
been satisfied with his great discovery— 
more important, indeed, than he per- 
haps imagined—and retraced his steps. 
But hopes of reaching wealthy and pop- 


ulous regions, like the deceitful and al- 
luring mirage of the desert, enticed him 
on to his destruction. Crossing over to 
the western side of the Mississippi, the 
march was resumed, first along the 
banks of the river, then west into the 
mountainous districts of what is now the 
state of Arkansas. In the valley of a | 
stream not far distant from the great 
river, the now thoroughly disappointed 
adventurers spent their third winter since 
landing upon the coast of Florida. 
Early in the spring they followed down 
its course to its junction with the 
Mississippi, where De Soto died. The 
chivalric Spaniard slept in the embrace 
of the mighty stream. He had found a 
burial place but no gold. Greatly re- 
duced in numbers by hunger, fatigue, 
and combats with the natives, the dis- 
consolate band built small vessels, 
floated down to the gulf, coasted along 
shore until they reached a settlement in 
Mexico ; whence, in September, 1543, 
they were enabled to return to Spain. 
Thus ended the expedition of De Soto; 
its opening pageant grand and imposing, 
its closing scenes a succession of disas- 
ters. One hundred and thirty years 
passed away before any other adventur- 
ers saw the Mississippi above the upper- 
most point reached by the Spaniards. 
From the southwest let us now turn 
our attention to the northeast, to see 
who was the first to approach the Ohio 
country from that direction. The dis- 
covery of the river St. Lawrence and of 
the great lakes, which pour their super- 
abundant waters through it into the 
gulf, was not the least in importance of 
the events which signalized the opening 











of the history of the New World. The 
credit of having first spread a sail upon 

the majestic river of Canada, and of 
obtaining such information as afterward 

led to a knowledge of the whole of its 

valley, belongs to James Cartier, a na- 

tive of St. Malo, a port in the north of 
France. Cartier was a skillful mariner. 

On the twentieth of April, 1534, he 

sailed from his native place under 

orders of the French admiral for the 

coast of Newfoundland, intent on ex- 

ploring unknown seas and countries 

washed by them. He took with him 

two ships of fifty tons each, and in 
twenty days saw the large island lying 

between the ocean and the river he was 

soon to discover. Favorable winds had 
wafted him and his hundred and twenty- 
two sailors and adventurers to inhospita- 
ble shores, but at an auspicious season 
of the year. 

Having sailed nearly around New- 
foundland, Cartier turned to the south, 
and, crossing the gulf, entered a bay, 
which he named Des Chaleurs, be- 
cause of the midsummer heats. A 
little further north he landed and took 
possession of the country in the name 
of the French king. His vessels were 
now at anchor in the smaller inlet of 
Gaspé. Sailing still farther north, Car- 
tier, in August, discovered the river St. 
Lawrence. He moved up its channel 
until land was sighted on either side, 
then, being unprepared to remain 
through the winter, he sailed back 
again to the gulf, crossed the ocean, 
and moored his vessels in safety in St. 
Malo. He made the return voyage in 
less than thirty days. This was, at that 
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period, an astonishing achievement. 
The success of the expedition filled the 
whole of France with wonder. In less 
than five months the Atlantic had been 
crossed, a large river discovered, a 
new country added to the dominion of 
France, and the ocean recrossed. All 
this had been accomplished before it 
was generally known that an expedition 
had been undertaken. 

The remarkable pleasantness of this 
summer voyage, the narratives of Car- 
tier and his companions, and the impor- 
tance to their discoveries, aroused the 
enthusiasm of the French, and, as might 
be expected, a new expedition was 
planned. Three well furnished ships 
were provided by the king. Even some 
of the nobility volunteered for the 
voyage. All were eager to cross the 
Atlantic. On the nineteenth of May, 
1535, the squadron sailed. But Car- 
tier had not, this time, a pleasant sum- 
mer cruise. Storms, raged, the ships 
separated. For seven weeks they buf- 
feted the troubled ocean. Their rendez- 
vous was the Straits of Belle Isle, which 
they finally reached; but the omens 
were bad. The adventurers had confi- 
dently looked for fair winds and a quick 
voyage, and these expectations had 
all been blasted. Now, however, they 
arrived in sight of Newfoundland, and 
their spirits rose. Carried to the west 
of that island on the day of Saint Law- 
rence, they gave the name of that martyr 
to a portion of the gulf which opened 
before them. The name was afterward 
made to include the whole of that body 
of water, and was also given to the 
river Cartier had previously discovered. 
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Sailing to the north of Anticosti, they 
ascended the St. Lawrence, reaching, in 
September, a fine harbor in an island 
since called Orleans. 

Leaving his two largest ships in the 
waters of the river now known as the 
St. Charles, Cartier, with the smallest 
and two open boats, ascended the St. 
Lawrence until a considerable Indian 
village was reached, situated on an 
island called by the natives Hochelaga. 
Standing upon the summit of a hill, on 
this island, and looking away up the 
river, the commander had fond im- 
aginings of future glory awaiting his 
countrymen in colonizing this region. 
“He called the hill Mont Réal, and 
time, that has transferred the name to 
the island, is realizing his visions,’”’ for 
on that island now stands the city of 
Montreal. While at Hochelaga Cartier 
gathered some indistinct accounts of the 
surrounding country from the savages, 
and the of river Ottawa coming down 
from the hills of the northwest. Rejoin- 
ing his ships he spent the winter ina 
palisaded fort,on the banks of the St. 
Charles, with his vessels moored before 
it. The cold was intense. Many of 
his men died of scurvy. Early in the 
spring possession was again taken of 
the country in the name of the French 
king; and, on the sixteenth of July, 
4536, the Breton mariner dropped an- 
chor in St. Malo—he having returned 
in two ships ; the other was abandoned, 
and three hundred and twelve years 
after was discovered imbeded in mud. 
France was disappointed. Hopes had 
been raised too high. Further expec- 
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tations, therefore, were, for the time 
postponed. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Car- 
tier’s second voyage, the great valley 
of the St. Lawrence was not to remain 
very long unknown to the world in any 
of its parts. It was thought unworthy 
of a gallant nation to abandon the en- 
terprise, and one more trial at explora- 
tion and colonization was determined 
upon. Again the bold mariner of St, 
Malo started for the St. Lawrence. 
This was on the twenty-third of May, 
1541. He took with him five ships ; 
but he went, unfortunately, as subordi- 
nate, in some respects, to John Francis 
de la Roque, Lord of Roberval, a noble- 
man of Picardy, whom the king of 
France had appointed viceroy of the 
country now again to be visited. The 
object of the enterprise was declared to 
be discovery, settlement, and the con- 
version of the Indians. Cartier was the 
first to sail. Again he entered the St. 
Lawrence. 

After erecting a fort near the site of 
the present city of Quebec, Cartier as- 
cended the river in two boats to explore 
the rapids above the island of Hoche- 
laga. He then returned and passed the 
winter at this fort ; and, in the spring, 
not having heard from the viceroy, he 
set sail for France. In June, 1542, in 
the harbor of St. John, he met the Lord 
of Roberval, outward bound, with three 
ships and two hundred men. The 
viceroy ordered Cartier to return to the 
St. Lawrence; but the mariner of St. 
Malo escaped in the night and con- 
tinued his voyage homeward. Roberval, 








although abandoned by his subordinate, 
once more set sail. After wintering in 
the St. Lawrence, he, too, abandoned 
the country—giving back his immense 
viceroyalty to the savages. 

In 1578 there were three hundred and 
fifty fishing vessels at Newfoundland 
belonging to the French, Spanish, Port- 
uguese and English ; besides these were 
a number—twenty or more—of Biscayan 
whalers The Marquis de la Roche, a 
Catholic nobleman of Brittany, encour- 
aged by Henry IV., undertook the colon- 
ization of New France (as the country 
discovered by Cartier was then called) 
in 1598. But the ill-starred attempt re- 
sulted only in his leaving forty convicts 
to their fate on Sable island, off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. Of their number, twelve 
only were found alive five years subse- 
quent to the voyage of La Roche. In1599 
another expedition was resolved upon. 
This was undertaken by Pontgravé, a 
merchant of St. Malo, and Chauvin, a 
captain of the marine. In consider- 
ation of a monopoly of the fur trade, 
granted them by the king of France, 
these men undertook to establish a 
colony of five hundred persons in New 
France. At Tadoussac, at the mouth of 
the Saguenay, they built a cluster of 
wooden huts and store houses, where 
sixteen men were left to gather furs ; 
these either died or were scattered 
among the Indians before the return of 
the spring of 1601. Chauvin made a 
second voyage to Tadoussac, but failed 
to establish a permanent settlement. 
During a third voyage he died, and his 
enterprise perished with him.* 
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In 1603, a more systematic attempt to 
explore and colonize the region watered 
by the St. Lawrence was undertaken. 
The leading spirit in the enterprise was 
a young man, poor in purse, but of a 
noble family, enterprising, sagacious 
and persevering, unawed by terrors such 
as would overwhelm most men, and sel- 
dom discouraged under the most dis- 
piriting circumstances. Such a man was 
Samuel de Champlain. 

A captain in the French navy was 
this man, who, with a small band of ad- 
venturers, sailed from a port in France 
in two vessels, one of twelve tons, the 
other of fifteen, intending to make a 
preliminary survey of the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. The little vessels having 
crossed the Atlantic in safety, entered 
the broad river, sailed past the lofty 
promontory on which Quebec now 
stands, and reached the island, now the 
site of the city of Montreal, then, of 
course, a wilderness. Here they an- 
chored, and Champlain, with a small 
party of natives, continued the ascent 
of the river in one of the ship’s boats. 
But in the rapids above they found, as 
had Cartier, sixty-two years before, an 
an insuperable obstacle to a further ad- 
vance. So Champlain returned to his 
ships. But he was not idle. From the 
Indians he learned of the further regions 
—southward and westward. The natives 
drew for him rude maps of rivers, lakes 
and rapids far beyond the point where 
his predecessor, Cartier, had been 
obliged to relinquish his explorations, 





John Nicolet, in 1634, with a sketch of his Life.’ 
By C. W. Butterfield, Cincinnati.» Robert Clarke & 
Company, 1881, pp. 11-16, 
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This information inflamed his curiosity. 
He resolved one day to visit the coun- 
tries so full of natural wonders ; but, for 
the present, he must return to France. 
It was five years before Champlain 
again set foot upon the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. Winter proved as 
disastrous to this expedition as it 
had to similar ones under Cartier, 
many years before. However, in the 
spring of 1609, Champlain, with sixty 
Indians and two white men, entered the 
River Sorel, determined not to turn back. 
In twenty-four canoes they glided up 
this beautiful tributary of the St. Law- 
rence, on their way to an important dis- 
covery. The river widened as they 
progressed, until, on a brilliant day in 
June, Champlain beheld to his great de- 
light, the placid waters of a lake, called 


by the Indians Saranac, but which has 
ever since borne among civilized nations 


the name of Champlain. After ad- 
vancing far up the lake, the courageous 
band was stopped by a war party of 
hostile Indians. It was in the evening, 
and mingled war-cries pealed over the 
gloomy waters of the lake. Early the 
next morning a fierce engagement took 
place; but the fire arms of the whites 
so terrified the savage enemy that victory 
wasnotlongindoubt. The foe was van- 
‘quished. After this conflict Champlain 
and his two white companions returned 
to their ships upon the St. Lawrence, 
and their Indian companions to their 
homes in the wilderness. 

Three voyages across the ocean to 
his native country were made by Cham- 
plain before again advancing in search 
of the great lakes, a knowledge of which 
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he had obtained, as already mentioned, 
from the friendly natives. This time 
the undaunted explorer resolved to push 
his way up the great northern tributary 
of the St. Lawrence—the Ottawa—and 
verify the Indian accounts of a fresh 
water sea beyond. The company, be- 
sides himself, consisted of ten savages 
and two Frenchmen, one of whom acted 
as interpreter. They had two canoes 
for the long journey. But they were 
preceded by a zealous missionary, who 
had gone up among the Indians tolearn 
their language and to labor for their spir- 
itual welfare ; for Champlain had in- 
duced several pious fathers to leave 
France and cast their lots with him in 
the new world. Both parties traveled 
up the Ottawa to the Algonquin vil- 
lages ; passed the two lakes of the Al- 
lumettes ; threaded their way to a well- 
trodden portage, crossing which brought 
them to Lake Nipissing; thence they 
floated westward down the current of 
French river, to what is now known as 
Georgian bay ; afterward, for more than 
a hundred miles, they journeyed south- 
ward along the eastern shores of that 
bay to its head, and there was the 
home of the Hurons. They had dis- 
covered what was virtually Lake Huron. 

Champlain was soon, with a naked 
host of allies, on the march from the 
Huron villages against the Iroquois, 
moving down the River Trent, as since 
named, to its mouth, when his eyes 
were gladdened with a view of another 
of the fresh water seas—Lake Ontario. 
Boldly they crossed its broad expanse, 
meeting the enemy at a considerable 
distance inland from it southern shores. 

















Defensive works of the Iroquois defied 
the assault of the besiegers. The Huron 
warriors returned in disgust to their 
homes, taking Champlain with them. 
He was compelled to spend the winter 
as the guest of these savages, returning to 
the St. Lawrence by way of the Ottawa, 
and reaching Quebec on the eleventh 
of July, 1616. He had seen enough of 
the region traversed ‘by him to know 
that there was an immense country to 
the southward and westward, ready to 
be given to his king the moment he 
should be able to explore and make it 
known. P 

Before the final departure of Cham- 
plain and his savage allies from the 
Huron country against the Iroquois, 
south of lake Ontario, Etienne Briilé, 
his interpreter, with twelve of the most 
stalwart Hurons, was dispatched on a 
dangerous journey to a distant tribe 
dwelling to the southward or south- 
westward of the Five Nations, to urge 
them to hasten to the fort of the Iro- 
quois, as they had already received 
word from them that they would join 
them in their campaign. Brilé and his 
dusky companions were successful in 
reaching their place of destination, 
“but not without exposing themselves 
to risk, since they had to pass through 
the territories of their enemies, and in 
order to avoid any evil design, pursued 
a more secure route through thick and 
impenetrable forests, wood and brush, 
marshy bogs, frightful and unfrequented 
places and wastes, all to avoid danger 
and a meeting with their enemies.” 
The tribe they visited inhabited the 
country south of the Senecas, and in 
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going thither they did not cross Lake 
Ontario, but took their course by way 
of the Niagara river, without, however, 
seeing Lake Erie—reaching, finally, the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna.* 

Notwithstanding the caution exercised 
by Brélé and his associates in their 
journey, they encountered some hostile 
savages and an engagement ensued. 
Four of the enemy were killed and two 
taken prisoners. The latter were taken 
along and delivered to the tribe which 
the Frenchman and his Hurons were 
now visiting. 

Briilé and his companions were re- 
ceived by their strange friends with 
every demonstration of rejoicing—with 
great affection, a cordial welcome and 
good cheer, with the dances and ban- 
quets with which they were accustomed 
to entertain and honor strangers. After 
the Frenchman had explained the object 
of his visit, the savages assembled in 
council to deliberate on his proposition 
to have five hundred of their warriors 
march with him against the enemy. It 
was finally determined to send the men 
asked for, but they were very slow in 
getting ready, although urged to make 
haste by Brilé, who explained to them 
that there was danger of their being too 
late to aid the Hurons, who, with Cham- 
plain, were to attack the foe by crossing 
Lake Ontario and marching against 
their stronghold. At length the number 





* Compare in this connection the dotted line 
shown in the well known map of Champlain of 1632, 
south of Lake Ontario, running first in a southerly 
then in an easterly direction to the headwaters of 
the Susquehanna, which line is undoubtedly in- 
tended to represent the route of Brfilé and his Huron 
companions, after crossing the Niagara river. 
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proposed set out, but they arrived two 
days after the departure of Champlain 
and the Huron warriors from the de- 
fensive works of the enemy ; so the five 
hundred savages had to return to their 
village, and with them returned Brileé. 
The indomitable Frenchman was obliged 
to stay and spend the rest of the autumn 
of 1615 and the ensuing winter with the 
friendly Indians for lack of company 
,and an escort home ; but he was by no 
means a man to idle away his time, so 
he explored the Susquehanna to its 
mouth. On his return, in the spring of 
1616, a few of the Indians offered to 
guide him towards his countrymen. 
But on his way he encountered a band 
of Iroquois; his party was scattered, 
and he was lost in the deep woods. 
When nearly famished, he found an 
Indian footpath which led him to a 
fishing party of savages, who proved to 
be Iroquois. They tied him to a tree 
tore out his beard by handfuls and 
burned him with fire brands. He 
thought his end was nigh, but a sudden 
storm arising and breaking over the 
heads of his tormentors, they were 
stricken with fear and left their victim, 
when one of the chiefs cut him loose, 
and, leading him to his lodge, dressed 
his wounds. He was afterward guided 
four days on his way toward the Huron 
country, which he reached in safety. 
He afterward joined a party of Hurons 
who made a descent of the Ottawa to 
meet the French traders at Montreal. 
This “pioneer of pioneers’’ had not, it 
is true, reached the Ohio country, but 
he had approached nearer to it than 
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any other civilized explorer at that 
date.* ; : 

Ten years subsequent to the escape of 
Brilé from his tormentors, a nation of 
Indians living in the country immedi- 
ately north of Lake Erie, called the 
Neutrals, was visited by a Franciscan 
friar—La Roche Dallion. ‘Their coun- 
try, about forty leagues in extent, em- 
braced wide and fertile districts on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, and their 
frontier extended eastward across the 
Niagara, where they had three or four 
outlaying towns.” If the friar saw Lake 
Erie, no mention is made of the fact. 
His visit, however, probably brought 
him nearer the Ohio country than that 
of any white man previous to his visit. 
But the extent of the lake just named 
was not the only one of the “inland 
seas’? that was unknown in 1626. Lake 
Michigan had not been heard of, nor 
had Lake St. Clair. By the year 1632, 
is was understood there was some kind 
of a waterway connecting Lake Huron 
with Lake Ontario. A little knowledge 
had been gathered by the French upon 
the St. Lawrence (more especially by 
Champlain) of a great body of fresh 
water lying beyond Lake Huron towards 
the northwest, now known as Lake Su- 





* The story of Etienne Brilé, as related by Cham- 
plain, may be found in the narrative of the latter 
of his voyage of 1618. See Lavidere’s reprint, 
‘ Euvres de Champlain’ (Quebec : 1870), pp. 621- 
629. There is an excellent translation into English 
by Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. M., in his ‘ Voyages 
of Samuel de Champlain,’ Vol. III, pp. 208-216. 
The substance of the narrative is given in Park- 
man’s ‘Pioneers of France in the New World,’ pp. 


377-379: 
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perior. As the outlet of this “great 
lake’? was what was described by the 
savages as a considerable rapid, the 
present Sault St. Marie, in the St. Mary’s 
river—the stream which, it is well 
known, flows from Lake Superior into 
Lake Huron. It was declared by the 
Indians that it took full thirty days in 
canoes to traverse the lengths of these 
two lakes. There was, it was said, a 
copper mine on an island in one of 
these ‘fresh seas ;’’ and south of the 
rapid before mentioned were, it was af- 
firmed, other islands—the Great Mani- 
toulin, Drummond and Little Manitou- 
lin, of the present day. Some idea, too, 


had been gained of a river south of 
Lake Superior, very large, evidently, but 
flowing north into the lake last named. 
This was probably a confused account 


of the Mississippi. 

Of the Indians of the far northwest, 
some knowledge had been gleaned : the 
Winnebagoes, Mascoutines, Sioux, IIli- 
nois and Chippewas had certainly been 
heard of. Then there was a nation of 
Indians called the Neuters, concerning 
which the Indians had given some in- 
formation to the French. They lived 
somewhat to the southward or south- 
eastward of Lake Huron, while all the 
other tribes named had their homes to the 
westward or northwestward of that lake. 
Such was the limited knowledge in pos- 
session of the civilized world of the upper 
portion of the great valleys of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi to the year 
1634, when the daring exploration of an 
indefatigable Norman let in a flood of 
light upon the hitherto almost impene- 
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trable darkness of the Upper Lakes.* 
We speak of John Nicolet. 

In the year 1618, Nicolet arrived from 
France at Quebec, and was soon dis- 
patched by Champlain to the woods 
that he might learn the language, man- 
ners, customs and habits of the savage 
Algonquins. Other young men had 
been sent before by the Canadian gov- 
ernor for the same purpose. His object 
was to open friendly relations through 
them, when the proper time should come, 
with the Indian nations not yet brought 
in close alliance with the French. After 
a sufficient length of time had elapsed 
Nicolet returned to civilization, being 
recalled by the government, and em- 
ployed as commissary and Indian inter- 
preter. He took up his residence in 
Quebec and was in high favor with 
Champlain. We have already seen that 
the Winnebagoes had been heard of as 
a nation of savages living beyond Lake 
Huron. Now, these Indians were called 
the “Men of the Sea” by the Algon- 
quins, who gave information concerning 
them. And beyond them was another 
people, it was said, without hair or 
beards, whose costumes and manners 
resembled the Tartars, who came to 
trade with the Winnebagoes in large 
canoes on a “great water.” A live im- 
agination converted these Souix com- 
ing from the west into Chinese or Jap- 
anese, and the rivers Mississippi’ Wis- 





* What little was learned of the upper lakes and 
contiguous regions for sixteen years following Cham- 
plain’s visit to the Hurons, is to be gleaned from 
Sagard’s ‘Histoire du Canada ;’ from Champlain’s 
‘Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France ;’ and from the 
‘Relation’ of Le Jeune, of 1632. 
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consin and Fox, into a sea leading to 
Asia, so it was determined that the 
Winnebagoes should be visited and that 
Nicolet should be the visitor. This was 
in 1634. The object of his visit was 
a three-fold one: (1) to determine if 
there was a near route in that direction 
to the ocean which washed alike the 
shores of Asia and America ; (2) to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace between the 
Winnebagoes and Algonquin tribes east 
of Lake Huron, with whom they were at 
war; and (3) to make the fur-trade 
more profitable and add more countries 
to the crown of France, by making the 
Indian tribes French allies. 

Nicolet was first accredited to the 
Huron villages which Champlain had 
visited in 1615. But why? The Cana- 
dian governor was desirous that these 
Indians should come to terms with the 
Winnebagoes, and therefore they must 
be visited and the matter explained to 
them. Besides, a few Hurons it was 
desired by Nicolet should accompany 
him on his visit tothe “ Men of the Sea.” 
The daring Frenchman made his way 
up the Ottawa river to the Mattawan, a 
tributary, and by means of the latter 
reached Lake Nipissing. Thence he 
floated down French river to the Georg- 
jan bay. After a considerable canoe 
navigation, coasting along to the south- 
ward, he finally set foot upon Huron 
territory and was soon in their villages. 

After all ceremonies and “talks” with 
the Hurons were ended, Nicolet began 
preparations for his journey to the Win- 
nebagoes. He was to strike boldly into 
undiscovered regions. He was to en- 
. counter savage natives never before vis- 








ited. It was, in realty, the beginning of 
a voyage full of danger—one that would 
require great tact, great courage, and 
constant facing of difficulties. No one, 
however, understood better the savage 
character than he; no Frenchman was 
more fertile of resources. Seven Hurons 
accompanied him. Around him, when 
on land, frowned dark forests. A birch- 
bark canoe was to bear the first white 
man along the northern shores of Lake 
Huron and upon St. Mary’s strait to the 
falls. Once there, and Nicolet was the 
first of civilized men to set foot upon 
any portion of what was more than 
a century and a half afterwards called 
the Western Territory—“ The territory 
northwest of the River Ohio’’—now the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

Returning down the St. Mary’s, Nico- 
let soon beheld another great body of 
fresh water—Lake Michigan—never be- 
fore seen by a white man. He is fairly, 
therefore, entitled to the honor of its 
discovery. He glided along on the clear 
waters of this out-of-the-way link in the 
great chain of lakes, fearlessly paddling 
his canoe along its northern shore until 
he entered Green bay; thence up that 
body of water to the mouth of Fox 
river, and up that stream to Winnebago 
lake, and Nicolet and his dusky Hurons 
were with the Winnebagoes—with the 
“Men of the Sea ’’—whom he had, for 
many days, been anxious toreach. He 
found the tribe he was now visiting a nu- 
merous and sedentary people, speaking 
a language radically different from any 
of the Algonquin nations or the Hurons. 
The news of Nicolet’s coming spread 














through the country. Four or five thous- 
and people assembled of different tribes. 
Each of the chiefs gave a banquet. One 
of the sachems regaled his guests with 
at least one hundred and twenty beavers. 

After attending to the objects of his 
visit, Nicolet must needs see some of the 
neighboring tribes in their homes. So 
he ascended the Fox river to the village 
of the Mascoutins, in what is, probably, 
the present Green Lake county, Wiscon- 
sin. He now heard of a “ great water”’ 
only three days journey beyond. What 
he really was informed of was the Wis- 
consin river, which, by the tortuous 
channel of the Fox river, could have 
been reached in three days. The ac- 
counts given him produced no very 
clear conception of what was spoken of, 
but he believed he was near the sea. 
Strange to say, the persevering French- 
man seemed now, for some cause, to be 
derelict in his duty, for he did not at- 
tempt to visit the ocean that he so confi- 
dently believed in. Possibly, he might 
have been forcibly turned back by the 
natives. Upon this subject history is 
silent. Nicolet then, it is supposed, 
turned his course southward, and, upon 
the beautiful prairies of what is now the 
state bearing their name, visited the 
Illinois. They lived at no great distance 
—their territory extending eastward to 
Lake Michigan, southward, it is not 
known how far, and westward to the 
Mississippi. From smoking the pipe of 
peace with the Illinois, he returned to 
the Winnebagoes. 

Before Nicolet left the country, on 
his return to the St. Lawrence and 
Quebec, he obtained some knowledge 
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of the Sioux—those traders from the 
west, who, it will be remembered, were 
represented as coming in canoes upon 
a sea to the Winnebagoes; the same 
“‘ sea,’’ doubtless, he so nearly reached, 
but did not behold—the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi rivers. Although without 
beards, and having only a tuft of hair 
in their crowns, these Sioux were no 
longer mandarins—no longer from 
China or Japan—but, as he supposed, 
they were residing somewhere on the 
borders of the ocean. 

Having wintered with the Winne- 
bagoes, as it is supposed, Nicolet 
started with his seven Hurons on his 
return. He had yet one tribe near 
the Winnebagoes to visit—the Potta- 
watomies, who were located upon the 
islands at the mouth of Green bay and 
upon the mainland to the southward 
along the western shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. On these Algonquins—for they 
were of that lineage—Nicolet, upon his 
return trip, made a friendly call. He 
continued his route homeward by way 
of Mackinaw, and along the south 
shores of the Great Manitonlin island to 
the home thereon of a band of Ottawas. 
He proceeded thence to the Hurons, 
retracing, subsequently, his steps to the 
mouth of the French river, up that 
stream to Lake Nipissing, and down 
the Mattawan and Ottawa to the St. 
Lawrence and Quebec.* 





* ‘History of the Discovery of the Northwest by 
John Nicolet, in 1634, With a Sketch of His Life,’ 
Since the publication of that work I have 
reached the conclusion that the Winnebagoes, when 
first seen by Nicolet, were living in the immediate 
vicinity of Lake Winnebago, instead of around the 
head of Green bay, as there stated (p. 60). 
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In the month of November, 1640, it 
having been determined by the Jesuits 
to establish a mission in the Neutral 
nation, which occupied, as we have 
already seen, that part of Canada lying 
immediately north of Lake Erie, two 
missionaries— Jean de Brébeuf and 
Joseph Marie Chaumonot —were as- 
signed to that field. By this time the 
lake just mentioned had become well 
known. The mission, however, proved 
a failure. 

The first fruits of Nicolet’s daring were 
gathered by the Jesuits even before his 
death ; for, in the autumn of 1641, those 
of them who were among the Hurons 
received a deputation of Chippewa In- 
dians, occupying ‘‘the country around 
a rapid, in the midst of the channel by 
which Lake Superior empties into Lake 
Huron,” inviting them to visit their 
tribe. These “missionaries were not 
displeased with the opportunity thus 
presented of knowing the countries 
lying beyond Lake Huron, which no 
one of them had yet traversed ;” so 
Isaac Jogues and Charles Raymbault 
were detached to accompany the Chip- 
pewa deputies and view the field simply, 
not to establish a mission. They passed 
along the shores of Lake Huron to the 
Sault Ste. Marie, where they harrangucd 
two thousand Indians of the Ottawa 
and other tribes. In 1659 two fur 
traders passed the winter on the shores 
of Lake Superior, where they heard of 
the ferocious Sioux and of the Missis- 
sippi, on which they dwelt. Thus a 
positive knowledge of the great river 
again began to dawn upon the Euro- 
pean world ; for its discovery by De 
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Soto had well-nigh been forgotten. 
Then followed the attempt of Father 
René Mesnard, in 1660, to found a 
mission on the same shores visited by 
the two traders, but he perished in the 
wilderness. However, other efforts soon 
after made were more successful, and 
by the year 1669 two missions had been 
founded in the northern and northeast- 
ern parts of the present state of Wiscon- 
sin, and one at the Sault Ste. Marie. 
Nearly thirty years now passed before 
any progress was made towards the ex- 
ploration of the country lying to the 
southward, southwestward and west- 
ward of the great lakes. But the anx- 
iety to discover the copper mines said 
to exist in the vicinity of Lake Superior, 
induced the sending of Louis Joliet to 
see if they could be found ; and, if 
found, to explore them carefully and 
report their value. This was in the 
year 1668. Joliet left Montreal with 
four canoes and some merchandise for 
the Ottawas. Besides searching for 
copper mines, he had been instructed 
by M. de Courcelles to find, if possi- 
ble, a more feasible route than the one 
then in use for the transportation of 
copper to Montreal. Joliet passed to 
Lake Huron by the usual route of the 
Ottawa and French rivers; but, in re- 
turning, after failing in his attempt to 
discover copper, he descended through 
Lake St. Clair and the Detroit river to 
Lake Erie, coasting along its northern 
side until near its foot, when his Indian 
guide, an Iroquois, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Ottawas, informed him 
of the shorter route by way of the Grand 
river, upon which stream we will leave 











him for the present. This was in 1669. 
All the great lakes had now been seen 
by civilized man ; but the Ohio country 
was still an unknown region ; however, 
its discovery was now at hand. 

Réné-Robert Cavalier Sieur de la 
Salle, was born in Rouen, France, in 
1643. When twenty-three years of age 
he sailed for Canada to seek his for- 
tune. He was “a young man in whom 
the fire of youth glowed not the less ar- 
dently for the veil of reserve that cov- 
ered it; who would shrink from no 
danger, but would not court it in bra- 
vado; and who would cling with an 
invincible tenacity of gripe to any pur- 
pose which he might espouse.” The 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Montreal, 
granted him, in consideration of a 
medal of fine silver weighing one mark, 
which was to be given on every change 
of ownership, a large tract of land at 
the place, afterwards and still called 
La Chine, above the rapids of the same 
name, in the River St. Lawrence. No 
sooner had La Salle reached Canada 
then he commenced the study of the 
various Indian tongues, “and with such 
success that he is said, within two or 
three years, to have mastered the Iro- 
quois and seven or eight other languages 
and dialects.” 

At his home in La Chine, La Salle 
was visited by some Seneca Indians, 
who gave him an account of a river 
called the Ohio, which had its rise in 
their country and flowed into an ocean, 
but at such an immense distance away 
that its mouth could only be reached 
after a journey of eight or nine months; 
but the Ohio and Mississippi were, by 
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them, merged in one stream. La Salle 
determined to explore the great river ; 
and he repaired to Quebec to get aid 
from the governor for the enterprise— 
which consisted, however, only in letters 
patent authorizing the undertaking. He 
was forced to sell his La Chine posses- 
sions to raise money to purchase the 
necessary outfit and to hire the proper 
number of men to accompany him. The 
Seminary of St. Suplice determined 
about the same time to attempt the con- 
version of a number of savage nations 
to the westward ; but the priests were 
importuned by the Canadian governor 
to change their plans so as to act in 
conjunction with La Salle in discover- 
ing and exploring the Ohio, to which 
they consented ; Francois and Dollier 
de Casson, with René de Brehart de 
Galinée as a colleague, were deputed to 
go upon the journey. La Salle bought 
four canoes, with the necessary supplies, 
and hired fourteen men, while the sem- 
inary priests procured three canoes and 
engaged seven men. On the sixth of 
July, 1669, the adventurers left La Chine. 
In two canoes went the Senecas, who 
had wintered with La Salle and who 
acted as guides. 

La Salle, Dollier, Galinée, and the 
residue of the party reached Lake On- 
tario on the second of August. At Iron- 
dequoit bay, on the south side of the 
lake, they met a number of Senecas, 
with whom they journeyed to their towns, 
fifteen or twenty miles distant. Here 
they hoped to find guides to conduct 
them to the Ohio. At one of the vil- 
lages the Jesuits had already established 
a mission. Noguide could be obtained, 
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and they were assured that, should they 
proceed on their enterprise and reach 
the stream they were so desirous of ex- 
ploring, they would all be killed by the 
savages living in those parts. La Salle 
and the two priests concluded, finally, 
to change their route, on being informed 
by an Indian who lived near the head of 
Lake Ontario, that he would guide them 
to his village and thus show them a 
better way to the Ohio. So the party 
left the Senecas, passed the mouth of 
the Niagara river, as they coasted the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, and soon 
reached the home of the guide, where it 
was learned that the Ohio could be 
reached in a journey of six weeks. 

On leaving for the Ohio with the two 
guides, one being a Shawanese the other 
a Nez Percez, they ascended the moun- 
tain ridge, which, crossing the Niagara 
at what is now Lewistown, sweeps around 
the west end of Lake Ontario. This 
was near what is now the site of Hamil- 
ton. Aided by the Algonquins, who 
carried their effects, they proceeded to 
an Indian village situated between the 
head of the bay and Grand river, reach- 
ing the former on the twenty-second of 
September. And here Louis Joliet was 
met on his way back from his march 
after copper in the northwest, already 
mentioned. It was not long before he 
related what he had seen in his travels. 

The meeting with Joliet caused a ma- 
terial change in the plans of the party 
so far as Dollier and Galinée were con- 
cerned. Being informed that many 
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tribes in the region of the upper lakes 
were sorely in need of spiritual instruc- 
tion, they resolved, despite the remon- 
strances of La Salle, to journey thither. 
So, on the first day of October, the 
priests departed for the distant tribes 
sitting in the darkness of heathenism, 
as described by Joliet, while La Salle 
and his fourteen men were left, as these 
Sulpitians supposed, to return to La 
Chine,* and some of his men actually 
did return, but La Salle himself, with 
the remainder, determined to carry out 
his original plan of exploring the Ohio. 
He went to Onondaga, made his way 
thence to a point six or seven leagues 
from Lake Erie, where he came to a 
branch of the Ohio, and descending it 
was soon floating on the bosom of the 
Allegheny. It was not long before the 
Ohio was reached, down which he 
floated to the rapids, now Louisville, 
Kentucky, when his men refused to go 
further, “and escaped to the English 
and the Dutch,” whereupon La Salle 
retraced his steps alone. 

The Ohio country had thus been dis- 
covered and to a certain extent ex- 
plored, and La Salle has justly the 
credit of being its discoverer. 


C. W. BuTTERFIELD. 





* The ‘Journal of Galinée,’ from the time of the 
arrival of the party at Irondequoit bay to the final 
separation when the two priests went one way and 
La Salle another, may be found translated in 
Marshall's ‘‘De La Salle among the Senecas in 
1669,"" pp. 15-34. Compare Parkman's ‘ La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West,’ pp. 13-18 
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San Antonio is in danger! 
Came the news—could aught be stranger? 
And the brawny Texan ranger 










Stood with merchant and with vender, 
And though chance of aid was slender, 
Still they sought for a defender. 







Timid women hid their faces, 
As their death-like cheeks gave traces 
Of despair and dread disgraces. 









Santa Anna’s men were raiding! 
Texan liberty seemed fading 
With a tyrant foe invading. 








Travis was the patriot colonel, 
With a bravery supernal 
To make liberty eternal. 








Scarce two hundred men commanding, 
In one noble column banding, 
At their head he soon was standing. 








Davy ” Crockett, Smith and Bonham 
Took their share of work upon them; 
Seguin, Evans, all in common. 











In the convent they took quarter, 
There to vest and reconnoitre ; 
But they had no time to loiter. 












On the walls they raised a pennon, 
‘Posted men and placed a cannon 
While they strengthened beam and tenon, 








Alamo a fort ? bravado! 
Convent to a barricado, 
Puffing smoke like some volcano. 











Round it Santa Anna’s pickets 
Paced amid the bush and thickets, 
Scanning guns and fortress wickets. 










* March 6, 1836; Sunday, 
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Summons came to them, ‘Surrender! ” 
And a cannon told the sender 
Alamo still had defender. 


Colonel Travis, for assistance, 
Sent to Goliad in the distance; 
Prayed for soldiers for resistance. 


From Gondales thirty enter ; 
Steal at night past guard and tenter; 
Safely reach the fortress centre. 


Time was precious, scarce was powder, 
And the hostile guns grew louder, 
While the Mexicans strode prouder. 


Colonel Travis stopped his firing ; 
Sent a messenger inquiring 
Terms of safety for retiring. 


*¢ At discretion,” said the scoffer ; 
* Not a pledge of life we proffer 
To such traitors—death we offer.” 


Travis told the situation ; 
Said he would not leave his station, 
And the men gave acclamation. 


Then the colonel, with his sabre, 
Drew a line, and asked the braver 
There to form, who would not waver. 


All but one came into column, 
And resolved by pledges solemn 
To destroy the hated thralldom. 


Colonel Bowie, weak and dying, 
Had his cot, where he was lying, 
Brought in line, the foe defying. 


*¢ Death, no quarter!” fiercely sounded 
Hostile bugles, and rebounded 
Through the village, full and rounded. 


Then like tigers came the foemen, 
Brutal hosts restrained by no man; 
Twice repulsed by sturdy yeomen. 


They have entered through the breeches! 
’Mid the shrieking and the screeches 
For the top a foeman reaches. 
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Hand to hand they writhe together, 
Gun to gun and arms in tether, 
Till they singe their helmet leather. 


Texans fought with desperation ; 
Fought for freedom as a nation, 
*Mid defeat and desolation. 


In the hospital inspired, 
From their beds the soldiers fired ; 
Aimed until their lives expired. 


Then a cannon, lank and bloody, 
Fed by gunner grimmed and muddy, 
Breathed its death on every body. 


With a frenzied shout they followed, 
Mind and mercy lost or swallowed, 
In the path that cannon hollowed. 


*¢ Prisoners I want not, shoot all!” 
Shouted Santa Anna brutal; 
Prayers for Travis all were futile. 


Then, amid the din infernal, 
Fell in death the dauntless colonel, 
Dear to Texan hearts eternal. 


When the glowing sun descended, 
All was still; defence had ended, 
And the blaze of pyres was blended 


With the moon’s pale light, and rumbled 
Echoes came, and o’er the crumbled 
Ashes murmured: ‘ Hushed, not humbled.” 


Thus the Alamo was taken 
From that little band forsaken, 
While those noble ranks, unshaken, 


Wholly perished ; and the story 
Of their martyrdom and gory 
Death renews our country’s glory. 


—CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 
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THE MICHIGAN LUMBER INTEREST AS TOLD IN SKETCHES OF 


SOME OF ITS 


SIMON J. 


Srmon J. Murpuy was born in Windsor, 
Lincoln county, Maine, on the twenty- 
second day of April, 1815. His father, 


Edward Murphy, was of Irish blood, but 
was born in America, as was his mother, 
Alcy Jones Murphy, who was of Scotch 
extraction. The elder Murphy wasa poor 
man, who found it no easy matter to 
support his growing family from the pro- 


ducts of a small farm, and who, beyond . 


a sufficiency of plain food and simple 


clothing, could *give them’ but little. 


The luxuries—which have now come to 
be regarded almost as necessaries in 
the simplest home—were quite unknown 
in the Murphy farm house, and the book 
education of the children was. of ‘the 
slightest. 

Simon was one of a family of twelve 
children, of whom one was older than 
himself and his twin sister, who is still 
living. He was named for a maternal 
uncle and his maternal grandfather, who 
was well to do in California, with most 
of his neighbors, who early took an ac- 
tive interest in his welfare, though his 
intervention did not extend to the point 
of giving the boy any considerable edu- 
cation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murphy were members 
of the Universalist church, people of 


LEADING MEN. 
I. 
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frugality, industry and the strictest ideas 
as-to morality and personal integrity. 
Such advantages as were to be gained 
from an admirable home example and 
training Simon J. Murphy had, and its 
éffect upon a boy of good impulses, 
strong sense and.a sturdy physical na- 
ture, was to fit him for the many years 
of immense labor, self denial and re- 
peated business disappointment through 
which he was Called upon to pass be- 
fore he -attained his first substantial 
success. This training has also kept 
him unspotted, simple and kindly under 
the trying test of the great and continu- 
ous prosperity of his later years. 

Very early in his boyhood, young 
Murphy began to support himself by 
working ina mill. While so employed 
he accidentally inflicted upon himself 
a terrible cut with an axe, from the ef- 
fects of which he was disabled for two 
years, narrowly escaping from being per- 
manently crippled. From his fourth 
year he was an inmate of his grandfath- 
er’s house, and, after his injury, remained 
assisting in the work upon the farm, as 
he sufficiently recovered to be able so to 
do, until he was eighteen years of age. 

At that age he set out from his 
grandfather’s house, at Whitefield, and 

















walked eighty miles to the lumber 
region of the Penobscot in search of 
work. He reached the Penobscot with 
ten cents in money and the clothing he 
carried with him. 

His first employment was as a hand 
in a sawmill. The wages were small 
and the work exceedingly arduous, but 
he clung to it with untiring industry 
and saved his money very rigorously. 

He remained in this first engagement 
for fourteen months, and thenceforward, 
for a total period of. eight years, was 
constantly employed, working in and 
becoming thoroughly familiar with 
every practical branch of the busi- 
ness. He worked with his axe in the 
woods at cutting timber, worked as a 
raftsman on the river in bringing the 
logs to the mills, and as a sawyer in 
manufacturing the lumber. The work 
was enough to try the courage and the 
constitution of any man, and the returns 
in money were pitiably small, but the 
experience was invaluable and brought 
him speedy recognition among the lum- 
ber operators of the neighborhood. 

In 1840 came a proposition from 
James Thistle, a man of some means, 
who thought he saw a profit in Mr. 
Murphy’s practical knowledge, that the 
two should form a partnership for the 
manufacture of lumber. To this Mr. 
Murphy agreed and invested his entire 
savings, some fifteen hundred dollars, in 
the venture. The two hired mills and 
were engaged for three years in the 
cutting and manufacturmg of lumber. 
During nine months of each of these 
years Mr. Murphy was hard at work in 
the lumber camps in the depths of the 
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woods, never coming out during that 
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time, and having as his only companions 
the rough lumbermen engaged in the 
work of cutting timber. When he did 
come out it was only to raft his season’s 
cut to the mills, at cost of immense 
Jabor and hardship, work day and night 
at the saws until the time came to re- 
turn to the woods, then purchase his 
supplies and go back for nine months 
more of his almost solitary work at the 
camps. 

During all of these three years the 
charge of the finances of the firm was in 
the hands of Mr. Murphy’s partner, and 
at the end of that time the firm dis- 
solved, and the former found not only 
that his investment was wiped out but 
that he was in debt to the amount of 
four hundred dollars to a friend. 

The work done by Mr. Murphy dur- 
ing the continuance of his partnership 
with Mr. Thistle was too great for 
human endurance, and it left him bro- 
ken not only in fortune but in health. 
He was incapacitated for the time being 
for the heavy labor of the mills and 
camps, and his prospects would indeed 
have been dark but for the timely aid 
extended by a friend named Franklin 
Adams. This gentleman was then a 
man of some means, and he advanced a 
sum of money sufficient to enable Mr. 
Murphy to resume business upon a 
small scale. He continued with rea- 
sonable success from 1843 to 1844, 
when Mr. Adams, who was himself a 
lumber operator, offered him the super- 
intendency of his mills, at a salary of 
one hundred dollars per month, then 
deemed an extravagant remuneration. 
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This relation continued until September 
4, 1846, when Mr. Adams succumbed to 
the business depression of the time and 
failed. 

Some three weeks later, Mr. Murphy 
hired four of the saws in Mr. Adams’ 
mill, in partnership with Jonathan 
Eddy. This was his first business con- 
nection with a singularly able man, with 
whom he was thereafter almost con- 
stantly associated until the death of the 
latter in 1864. 

Messrs. Eddy and Murphy operated 
the four saws referred to until the month 
of June, 1847, when Mr. Adams, having 
settled with his creditors, resumed pos- 
session of the mill. Then Mr. Murphy 
returned to the employment of Adams 
and continued during the remainder of 
1847 and until June, 1848, when he 
again hired the saws and took posses- 
sion in partnership with Mr. Eddy. 
This was the beginning of an indepen- 
dent business career which has never 
been interrupted and has since been uni- 
formly and increasingly successful. 

It is one of the pleasantest reflections 
of Mr. Murphy’s life that he was en- 
abled when, in later years, Mr. Adams 
fell upon evil days, to repay the kindness 
received at his hands. The assistance 
given by Mr. Adams, at a critical time, 
when Mr. Murphy’s health was shattered 
and his financial position involved, prob- 
_ ably had a desisive influence in deter- 
mining between a future of prosperity and 
one of poverty, and he deemedit a priv- 
ilege, in his own days of wealth and ease, 
to render comfortable the latter days of 
his early benefactor. 

The firm of Eddy & Murphy contin- 
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ued under that name until 1849, when 
Mr. Newell Avery, who had formerly 
been a partner of Mr. Eddy but had for 
a time retired to his farm, became a 
partner, and the style was changed to 
Eddy, Murphy & Co. 

Mr. Avery was a man of marvelous 
energy, tact and ability, as well as of 
the most scrupulous honesty, and his 
share in building up the enormous busi- 
ness of the firm was very great, ending 
only with his death, in 1877. 

The firm, during the earlier years of 
its existence, operated exclusively in the 
Penobscot region, having its headquar- 
ters at Bangor, with mills and large 
tracts of lumber at numerous other 
points. Eddy, who had a half interest 
in the firm, was usually at the principal 
office in Bangor, while Avery and Mur- 
phy were in the woods or at one or an- 
other of the mills, superintending the 
cutting and manufacturing of their 
stock. 

An accident soon turned the attention 
of the firm to the new field in Michigan, 
then only beginning to be developed. 

Amos and Mark Bailey, brothers-in- 
law of Mr. Eddy, had bought a tract of 
timber land on Pine river, emptying into 
the St. Clair, In this purchase he had 
been assisted by Mr. Eddy, and the lat- 
ter took the land which eventual- 
ly became the property of the firm. 
Mr. Avery going to Michigan to look 
after this land, was so impressed with 
the country and its prospects, that he 
removed to the state in 1853, settled at 
Port Huron and constantly increased 
the interests of the firm in that state 
until after the death of Mr. Eddy, when 











and from that time Michigan became 
its principal field of operations. 

Just before Mr. Avery’s removal to 
Michigan, Mr. Eddy announced to his 
partners that, as they had all done well 
and laid the foundation of a substantial 
competency, and, as he felt inclined to 
contract his operations, he thought it 
best to dissolve the firm. While much 
regretting this step, Messrs. Avery and 
Murphy had nothing to do but accept, 
and at once began preparations to close 
the business and to otherwise occupy 
theirtime. Mr. Murphy in fact substan- 
tially closed arrangements to lumber 
large tracts of land in Maine, under con- 
tracts with the owners, and the accounts 
of the partners were so brought down as 
to have only the formal act of dissolu- 
tion necessary to ending the existence 
of the firm. To carry out this last act, 
the junior partners went to Bangor and 
met Mr. Eddy, whosaid: “I have been 
thinking this thing over, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I shall be 
lost without you boys.” He then made 
a proposal that the firm be reorganized, 
each partner taking an equal interest. 
The younger men talked of the matter 
over their chances and afterward ac- 
quiesced in it, the former arrangement 
being immediately carried into effect. 

This reorganization was the signal for 
new and larger enterprise. Mr. Avery, 
at Port Huron, managed the Michigan 
portion of the business, which grew 
daily more important; Mr. Murphy 
superintended the field and mill work 
in Maine, and Mr. Eddy remained most 
of the time in the offices at Bangor. 
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the interests in Maine were disposed of 
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Mr. Avery constantly bought new lum- 
ber tracts for the firm’s account, draw- 
ing on Bangor for the funds, and pushed 
his work with an energy which resulted 
in undermining his health. During the 
year 1864 he went east to recuperate 
and Mr. Murphy took his place at Port 
Huron. During his stay in Michigan 
the latter made large land purchases, 
which he deems the most advantageous 
of his life. 

In August, 1864, he returned to Maine, 
and Mr. Avery, after waiting to spend 
three days in his company, went on 
again to Michigan, only to find awaiting 
him a telegram announcing that on the 
twenty-fourth day of August Mr. Eddy 
had dropped dead in the street at Ban- 
gor, and that the long and harmonious 
association was providentially dissolved. 

As soon as possible after the death of 
Mr. Eddy, Mr. Murphy, acting for the 
firm, closed up the business in Maine, 
selling its mills and timber lands and 
turning over the proportionate share of 
the proceeds to the estate of Mr. Eddy. 
Notwithstanding all diligence, this was 
not completed for more than a year. 
In December, 1865, he removed to De- 
troit, Mr. Avery having settled in that 
city during the preceding May, and the 
new firm of Avery & Murphy having 
bought the Michigan interests of the 
Eddy estate, thenceforth made Detroit 
the base of their enormous operations. 
How great these operations were, it is 
impossible to adequately indicate with- 
out going farther into the domain of 
bookkeeping and statistics than is in 
the province of this paper. 
Appreciating how impossible was ade- 
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quate personal supervision of interests 
so scattered and enormous, on the part 
of either of its principal members, the 
firm adopted the plan of admitting to a 
share in its profits many competent and 
trustworthy men, each of whom should 
have charge of the work in some one 
field and be personally responsible for 
its conduct. The possession of such a 
personal interest went far to insure faith- 
fulness, and so correct was the judg- 
ment shown in the selection of men for 
these charges that, although Avery & 
Murphy were at one time the holders of 
the controlling interests in as many as 
thirty-two such partnerships, they were 
never, in any instance, deceived or be- 
trayed. 

For four or five years before Mr. 
Avery’s death, Avery & Murphy made 
an annual cut exceeding 100,000,000 
feet of lumber through all their partner- 
ships, and owned at the last not much 
less than 150,000 acres of land, stripped 
and timbered. Unlike many other lum- 
bermen who abandon their land as soon 
as they have cut off the timber, Avery & 
Murphy very generally paid taxes and 
later sold to settlers, finding considerable 
profit in the policy. 

Mr. Avery died March 14, 1877, and 
thereafter the partnership was continued 
by his estate for one year, after which 
the timber, lands and mill property 
were equally divided between the estate 
and Mr. Murphy, the latter continuing 
the lumbering business in connection 
with several of his sons. The heavy 
investments of Avery & Murphy in 
Detroit city property, amounting to 
more than two hundred thousand dol- 
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lars, were, however, maintained together 
and so much of the old partnership still 
remains. 

For several years after this division 
in 1878, Mr. Murphy’s principal manu- 
facturing interests were at Saginaw, un- 
der the name of Murphy & Darr, where 
extensive mills and salt works were 
operated and at Montague, under the 
name of Creppin, Murphy & Sons. In 
1885, the Saginaw mills were burned, 
the salt block was later sold and the 
business at Montague closed up. This 
does not, however, indicate a with- 
drawal from business, but rather an in- 
crease with a change of field. For some 
time Mr. Murphy has been looking 
towards Wisconsin as a great field for 
future lumbering operations, and in June 
last purchased two hundred million feet 
of standing timber upon the tributaries 
of Green bay, in that state. He feels 
every confidence in the future of this 
region ,and was influenced in making 
the purchase by the belief that the in- 
vestment would be a profitable one and 
also by a desire to secure an opening 
for the continuation of his business by 
his sons. To this new field he has re- 
moved his Montague mills, and they 
will soon be again in operation. 

Three years since he also purchased 
one hundred million feet of timber on 
the St. Louis river in Minnesota. He 
has also recently bought one hundred 
and fifty million feetof New Hampshire 
timber with two Maine gentlemen. He 
has purchased in all four hundred and 
thirty-five million feet of timber since 
the death of his late partner. 

His investment is, therefore, now a 
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heavier one than any he held as a mem- 
ber of the old firm, and with the devel- 
opment of these new regions S. J. 
Murphy & Sons promise to be even 
more prominent in the business than 
were either of the former associations 
with which Mr. Murphy was con 
nected. 

In 1847 Mr. Murphy married Ann 
M., daughter of Charles M. Darr of 
Bradley, Maine,-by whom he has five 
sons and one daughter, all of whom 
have now arrived at maturity. Of the 
sons, all save one are interested as part- 
ners in his business. 

As a citizen Mr. Murphy is liberal 
and public-spirited, but his interest in 
affairs has been always from a purely 
private position. He is naturally re- 


tiring and modest, and has a constitu- 


tional disinclination to being placed in 
any conspicuous position. 

He is a strong and consistent Repub- 
lican in politics, but, though often 
urged td accept an office or a can- 
didacy, has invariably declined. As 
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he says: ‘I never held an office and 
I do not want to.” 

He, like his father, is a Universalist 
in faith, and is one of the trustees of 
ithe Church of Our Father, to the erec- 
tion of which he contributed very 
iargely. 

As an investor and director, Mr. 
Murphy is interested in the American 
Exchange National bank, the Michigan 
Savings bank, the Michigan Fire and 
Marine Insurance company, the Detroit 
Life and Accident Insurance company, 
the Edison Electric Light company of 
Detroit and several other important 
corporations. 

He has been a very successful man ; 
but few men have worked harder, been 
more self-denying or showed greater 
perseverance in winning success, and 
few having won the goal are so simple, 
kindly and charitable in the use and en- 
joyment of fortune. All who know Mr. 
Murphy admit that he well deserves and 
well applies his wealth, which is his 


servant. not his master. 
W. B. 








HEIDELBERG was one of the five German 
universities founded in the fourteenth century. 
The library contains two hundred thousand 
volumes and two thousand manuscripts, and 
has a large collection of early editions and 
antique works, The five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of this university was 
celebrated the first week in August. The 
address of welcome was given by the burgo- 
master of the city to five thousand persons. 
Vigorous cheers were given for Emperor Wil- 
fiam and the Grand Duke of Baden. The 
Choral Union sang the jubilee swan song. A 
hymn by the poet Wolff was also rendered. 
The celebration was opened by the Crown 
Prince Frederick William. 





Ir 1s well known that Captain Pipe, a war 
chief of the Delawares, was mainly instru- 
mental in the torturing to death of Colonel 
William Crawford on the banks of the Tymoch- 
tee creek, in the present county of Wyandot, 
Ohio. Considerable interest is manifested 
among western historians concerning the life- 
career of this savage. All writers who have 
written concerning him (except one) say that 
he died on the Maumee river a short time be- 
fore the victory of General Wayne over the 
Indians, in August, 1794. The writer who 
dissents is Dr. George W. Hill, in his ‘ History 
of Ashland County, Ohio,’ p. 195. He gives 
as authority a letter written vy William Walker, 
in Wyandotte City, Kansas, on the tenth of 
November, 1873, who says: ‘‘Captain Pipe 
could not have died as early as 1794, for he 
certainly was at the treaty of Greenville when 
the pacification took place, in the following 
year.” In this emphatic assertion Walker is 
mistaken. And he is equally in error in affirm- 


ing that ‘‘old Captain Pipe” resided near the 
road running to Mansfield, one mile south of 
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Jeromeville, at the beginning of the war of 
1812-15. The latest published authority as to 
the death of Captain Pipe, in 1794, is the 
‘Diary of David Zeisberger,’ Vol. II, p. 364. 





‘* SoME excavations,” says the London 77mes, 
‘*lately carried out at Flonheim, near Worms, 
have lately brought to light some most inter- 
esting specimens of Frankish antiquity. In 
and around the old Romano-Gothic church 
Franconian chiefs and nobles had their burial 
places. The new church does not stand on 
exactly the same ground as the old one, and so 
it was possible to undertake explorations that 
would otherwise have been difficult. In one 
grave a necklace of fine pearls was found 
around the neck of a female skeleton, with 
small gold plates adorned with filigree work 
inserted as pendants between each pair of 
pearls. There were some heavily gilt silver 
ornaments, with filigree work, lying on the 
breast; beside the skeleton a piece of yellow 
topaz, a silver buckle and a comb of bone. In 
another woman’s grave there were similar orna- 
ments, and also some pieces of glass (unusual 
in Frankish graves), and keys of a form hith- 
erto unknown in Germany. In a man’s grave 
there were found a gold ring of exquisite work- 
manship, which could have belonged only to a 
woman, a pot of singular shape, arrows, a 
shield, heavy javelin, a sword, a drinking cup, 
a beautiful buckle of gilt bronze, and a piece 
of chain of twisted wire.” 





Two NATIONAL celebrations are in contem- 
plation, to carry out which movements have 
already been made. The first is the celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, to 
take place in 1889. The other is the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 


















America by Christopher Columbus, to be ob- 
served in 1892. Both are laudable and should 
be carried.out to the fullest possible extent. 





THERE was recently an old settlers’ picnic in 
Ogden’s grove, Chicago. All the ‘old timers” 
who could get there were on hand. There was 
John Bates, who had continuously resided in 
Chicago since 1832, and Mrs. George Adams 
since 1835. The picnic was given under the 
auspices of the Chicago Turn Gemeinde. Such 
gatherings are always pleasant. 





THE Pittsburgh Gaze¢te entered upon its one 
hundredth birthday on the twenty-ninth of July. 
It is the oldest newspaper west of the Alleghany 
mountains. During the hundred years that 
have passed ‘‘ it has taken an active and influ- 
ential part in the discussion of all the great and 
exciting questions that have arisen, and has 
made for itself a highly honorable record. It 
enters upon its second century with every in- 
centive from the past and the present to attain 
enlarged usefulness in the future.” 





Mr. CHRISTOPHER GIST, in his Journal of 
1750-1, published in Pownall’s Topographical 
Description (London, 1776), records, on Mon- 
day, the eighteenth of March, 1751, five days 
on his journey after crossing the Ohio al the 
mouth of the Scioto (having in a zig-zag course 
traveled, according to his estimate, one hundred 
and twenty-eight miles in what is now Ken- 
tucky), as follows: ‘*N. 45d. W. 5 m. then S. 
W. 20 m. to the lower Salt Lick creek, which 
Robert Smith and the Indians told me was 
about fifteen miles below the falls.” This is 
either a typographical error or he had been 
misinformed, for he traveled seventeen miles 
from there before he reached the Little Cut- 
tawa, now called the Licking. Bancroft (‘ His- 
tory of the United States,’ Vol. II. [Ed. 1883] 
p- 366) fails to detect this error, and adds 
another by stating that Gist ascended the val- 
ley of the Kentucky, then called the ‘Great 
Cuttawa.”’ Parkman, too (‘Montcalm and 
Wolfe,’ Vol. I, p. 58), is equally in error in as- 
serting that he visited ‘‘ a deposit of mammoth 
bones on the south shore [of the Ohio].” 
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ALBANY is the oldest settlemént within the 
limits of the original thirteen colonies, except 
Jamestown, Virginia. Henry Hudson reached 
there in the yacht Ha/f Moon in September, 
1609. Several other Dutch navigators as- 
cended the river that far in the next three or 
four years. In 1614 the Duth built a fort on 
an island just below the site of the present 
town. Three years later another was built at 
the mouth of the stream in that vicinity, and in 
1628 one more was erected, this time near the 
present steamboat landing. It was called Fort 
Orange. Some years later another fort was 
built on what is now named State street, near 
St. Peter’s church. These fortifications were 
demolished soon after the Revolutionary war. 
The Dutch called their settlement New Orange, 
and it retained that name until the English took 
possession of the province, in 1664, when it was 
changed (like New Amsterdam to New York) 
to Albany, in honor of the Duke of York and 
Albany, who afterwards became James II. The 
place early had great importance as an Indian 
trading post, and, unlike most points of that 
kind, was never subjected toaraid. Stranger 
still, although it was the spot where most of 
the patriots’ large expeditions against Canada 
were fitted out, it was never invaded by the 
enemy, though often threatened and early fort- 
ified against an assault. Here, in 1754, the 
first convention looking to a union of the col- 
onies was assembled. Benjamin Franklin and 
many others, who soon afterwards became 
famous, were delegates to this body. ‘‘The 
ostensible object of the gathering was union 
for defense against savages, but the plan of 
union then drawn up and adopted was the first 
recorded in the history of the country.” 

The city was incorporated by patent in 1686; 
and, to celebrate this event, it has recently been 
having a ‘‘ Bi-Centennial.” The proceedings 
have attracted a great deal of attention through- 
out the country. The celebration really began 
on Sunday, July 18 (when most of the pastors 
of the churches delivered appropriate sermons), 
and continued until Thursday. On that day 
the President of the United States and many 
prominent men took part in the ceremonies, 
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The main feature of the day, however, was an 
oration delivered by the governor of the state. 
It was a very able effort. He touched upon 
many historical points of interest. 





THE ‘Collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, Vol. V.,’ has recently been given to 
the public. It is a volume of 535 pages, and 
contains, as its principal contributions, two his- 
tories of the Chippewa Indians: one by William 
W. Warren, based upon traditions and oral 
statements; the other by Edward D. Neill, 
based upon official and other records. The 
committee of publication, in their prefatory 
note, say: ‘‘ The presentation, in a perman- 
ent form, of the history of the Ojibways is ap- 
propriate for the Minnesota Historical society. 
Two hundred years ago the warriors of this 
people, by way of the river, in the state of 
Wisconsin, which still bears their name, sought 
their foes in the valley of the Mississippi.” But 
the reader will look in vain for an ‘* Ojibway 
river” in Wisconsin. Of course the Chippewa 
river is meant in the extract just given. If the 
name ‘‘ Chippewa” is to be ignored, why not 
write ‘‘ Otchipwe” with Bishop Baraga, instead 
of following Schoolcraft’s ‘* Ojibway ?” 





On the east side of the Tuscarawas river, in 
what is now Tuscarawas county, Ohio, there 
stood, during the latter years of the Revolu- 
tion, a stockaded work named Fort Laurens. 
Its first commander was Colonel John Gibson. 
He was succeeded by Major Frederick Ver- 
non; the last mentioned by Lieutenant-colonel 
Richard Campbell; this was ‘‘ past the middle 
of June,” 1779. While Colonel Campbell was 
in command, he received from David Zeis- 
berger the following letter never before pub- 
lished. Zeisberger, it is well known, was a 
Moravian missionary, at that date, upon the 
Tuscarawas, some distance below Fort Laurens: 

{No date.] 

Sir:—By a letter I received yesterday of Major Vernon 
{from Fort Pitt] I learned that he is gone back to Pitts- 
burgh, and that you have taken command of Fort Laurens. 
I herewith send a bag in which Major Vernon had sent me 


some flour, for which I am much obliged to him. 
My people [the ‘Moravian Indians”] who are hoeing 
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their fields, have gathered a few skins, for which they come 
to buy some flour of you, because they heard that you had 
a great stock of it. I told them that I questioned whether 
they would get any, because it was provision for the garri- 
son and not to be sold; yet they think to try, and say if 
they get none they could bring the skins back again. You 
will see how you make out with them. 


Davip ZEISBERGER. 
Richard Campbell, 
Caglonel Commandant, Fort Laurens. 


THE first newspaper published in Rhode 
Island was the Rhode Island Gazette, at New- 
port, in 1732; this was the fourth in New 
England, The first one published in New 
York was the Weekly Journal, in 1733. The 
Newport Afercury, which is now in a more 
flourishing condition than ever, commenced in 
June, 1758, and has been published ever since, 
except from December 2, 1776, to January 5, 
1780—about three years—while the town was 
in the possession of the British. 





SPEAKING of newspapers reminds us of the 
address of General D. W. Wilder, at the 
Quarter-Centennial celebration of the admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union, held at Topeka, 
January 29. ‘‘In 1671,” said the speaker, 
‘*long after books had been printed in Catho- 
lic Mexico and in Protestant New England, the 
governor of Virginia said: ‘I thank God we 
have not free schools nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years.’ Vir- 
ginia has two hundred and fifty-five newspapers 
now and Kansas six hundred and seventeen.” 





THE famous ordinance ‘of 1787 passed con- 
gress on the thirteenth of July. The proceed- 
ings of that body are given in a few words. 
‘*Congress assembled: Present as yesterday. 
According to order the ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the river Ohio was read a third 
time and passed.” There was but one vote in 
the negative—Mr. Yates of New York. As 
this celebrated act forever excluded slavery 
from the country now constituting the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, it is worthy of commemoration ; therefore, 
the Chicago /uter-Ocean has suggested that the 
entire northwest unite in a centennial celebrae 








tion next year. The proposition seems to be 
well received. Certainly it ought to be carried 
out. 





Tr is a well-known fact that during the Rev- 
olution many persons crossed the Ohio river 
into what is now the state of Ohio, erecting 
log cabins at various points and declaring their 
intentions to remain permanently. Itis equally 
well known that, soon after the close of the 
war, the United States attempted to drive away 
these trespassers by burning their huts, and, 
in Some cases, removing the occupants by force 
to the east side of the river. Now, everybody 
knows that at Marietta was the first permanent 
Jegal settlement within the present boundaries 
of Ohio ; but some writers have claimed that it 
was not the first permanent settlement ; and, to 
make good their assertions, have given indi- 
vidual cases of persons who crossed the Ohio 
some years before 1788—the date of the settle- 
ment at Marietta—and remained until after that 
time ; in fact, never returning to the east side 
of the Ohio to live at all. Thus far, however, 
all such accounts have been vague, and entitled 
to little confidence. The question is this: Can 
any one prove deyond a reasonable doubt that any 
white man settled on Ohio soil before the year 
1788, and remained thereon as a settler for a 
number of years thereafter ? 





THE Critic says that the Frenchman is wedded 
to just four decided opinions with respect to 
America and Americans. The first of these is 
that the whole population is engaged in a des- 
perate and prolonged struggle with the yet un- 
subdued forces of nature ; second, that we are so 
heterogeneous a mixture of races that we can 
never attain either a race or a national homoge- 
neity ; the third is that we are essentially utilita- 
rian, material, industrial, and therefore doomed 
to eternal sterility in the arts; and the fourth, 
that, being incapable of artistic production, we 
are equally deficient in artistic standards of taste 
and criticism. 





THREE of the counties in the northwestern 
part of the state of Ohio were named in honor 
‘ of the captors of Major Andre, namely: Wil- 
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liams, Paulding and Van Wert. The names of 
the three captors were David Williams, John 
Paulding and Isaac Van Wart. The question 
is, why has the name ‘‘ Van Wart,” when ap- 
plied: to the county, been changed to ‘‘ Van 
Wert”? 





In the Chicago Evening Journal, not long 
ago, was printed an article on the value of local 
history, written by Paul Clifford. We give his 
words: 


‘*Gath” says in one of his letters: ‘‘ Local history indeed 
is the true and genuine history of the United States. Any old 
timer can generalize on large facts, but the industry and 
consciousness which animate the local historian bring out 
the really important things of the past.” I recalled this 
sentiment when a gentleman from an interior town told me 
afew days ago that he was arranging to organize a local 
historical society in his place. Said he: ‘‘ There are a 
great many historical facts connected with my town and 
county that are well worth preserving. We mean to gather 
these up, make a permanent record of them and keep them 
from being forgotten. I have always myself been interested 
in work and associations of this kind, and there are several 
other people in the place who have similar tastes. Besides 
doing a good work for the community in which we live, we 
expect to find a large amount of pleasure in hunting up 
these historical facts, discussing their value, authenticity, 
etc., and putting them in shape for permanent preserva- 
tion.” This is a line of work which could be taken up with 
pleasure and profit in every town in this county. It may 
not seem to be very large or important work at first 
thought, but as Gath well says, it is this local history that 
is true and genuine, because those who gather up the facts 
are right on the grounds, and having a narrow field can 
glean it thoroughly. I believe that societies of this kind 
are much more common in New England than in the west- 
ern states, but there is no good reason why they should be. 
The great, growing, rapidly developing west is rich in 
those things which go to make up history, and the people 
now living here ought to begin gathering them for use by 

the future historian. 





‘¢ ALTHOUGH,” says Humboldt (‘ Cosmos,’ 
Vol. II, p. 603, Bohn’s Ed.), ‘‘ the acquaint- 
ance of the nations of Europe with the western 
part of the earth is the main subject of our con- 
sideration in this section, and that around which 
the numerous relations of a more correct and a 
grander view of the universe are grouped, we 
must yet draw a strong line of separation be- 
tween the undoubted first discovery of America, 
in its northern portions, by the Northmen, and 
its subsequent rediscovery in its tropical 














regions.” There can be no mistake as to the 
meaning of Humboldt, for he adds: ‘‘ America 
was discovered in the year 1000 by Lief, the 
son of Eric the Red, by the northern route, and 
as far as forty-one degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude.”” Without calling in question the 
‘‘ undoubted first discovery of America”’ by the 
Northmen, we will say that it has always seemed 
to us that the authorities upon which Humboldt 
and those writers who have taken the same 
grounds base their conclusions, have not been 
subjected, as yet, to a test sufficiently crucial. 





*¢ PREVIOUS to the laying out of Marion [now 
county seat of Marion county, Ohio] into town 
lots,” wrote William Walker, in April, 1872, 
** the locality was only known as ‘ Jacob’s Well.’ 
The real pioneer of Marion county was a man 
named Ebenezer Roseberry, from New Orleans, 
asheinformed me. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Maumee, September, 
1812 [1817], he settled at a spring eight miles 
south of Upper Sandusky, on what was called the 
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Radner road, which passed through Big Island 
into Delaware county.” 





IN this number of the MAGAZINE OF West- 
ERN HisTory we begin the publication of the 
History of Ohio, by C. W. Butterfield. Mr. 
Butterfield has undertaken the production of 
such a thorough and complete history of this 
state as shall satisfy a long felt want. It will 
be a work of great historical value. Mr. Butter- 
field has been for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury a close student of western history; is the 
author of several historical books of great value, 
is careful and painstaking, and a clear and able 
writer. Heresides at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
has the use of the state library at that place— 
the richest library in local historical works in 
this country. We can render our readers no 
greater service than to devote our pages to this 
valuable history, which the author is prepar- 
ing specially for the publishers of this MAca- 
ZINE. It will cover the entire field of Ohio his- 
tory, and when completed will make two large 
quarto volumes of from 500 to 600 pages each, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY : 

The following is copied from the house journal, 
Illinois, 1836-7, p. 817, March 3, 37 : 

‘* The following protest was presented to the house, 
which was read and ordered to be spread on the 
journals, to-wit : 

‘* Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery 
having passed both branches of the general assembly 
at its present session, the undersigned hereby protest 
against the passage of the same. They believe that 
the institution of slavery is founded on both injustice 
and bad policy; but that the promulgation of abo- 
lition doctrines tends rather to increase than to abate 
its evils. 

‘* They believe that the congress of the United 
States has no power, under the constitution, to in- 
terfere with the institution of slavery in the different 
states. 

“They believe that the congress of the United 
States has the power, under the constitution, to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, but that 


power ought not to be exercised unless at the request 
of the people of said district. 

‘* The difference between these opinions and those 
contained in the said resolutions is their reason for 
entering this protest. ‘* DAN STONE, 

‘* A, LINCOLN, 

‘Representatives for the county of Sangamon.” 


AN INSCRIPTIONLESS MONUMENT. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 

TORY : 

The following interesting history of a monument 
without an inscription, which has for many years 
been standing in one of the principal streets of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, has been sent to us by General C. 
W. Darling, corresponding secretary of the Oneida 
Historical Society at Utica, New York. ‘The infor- 
mation was obtained by him from Mr. William 
Harden, corresponding secretary of the Georgia 
Historical society : 

General Lafayette while a guest of the city of Sa- 
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vannah, at request of the citizens, laid the corner 
stones of two monuments, on the second of March, 
1825. The one was to be located on Johnson 
Square in memory of General Nathaniel Greene, and 
the other on Chippewa Square in memory of Count 
Pulaski. Efforts were made to raise funds for the 
erection of these monuments, but the money camein 
slowly, and the legislature of Georgia, in November, 
1826, authorized certain commissioners to raise 
thirty-five thousand dollars by lottery. The funds 
obtained, however, were not sufficient to warrant the 
erection of two monuments, and the commissioners 
decided to make one answer the purpose of com- 
memorating the services of both heroes. Accord- 
ingly the monument in Johnson Square was erected, 
and it was known as the Greene and Pulaski monu- 
ment, until 1853, when another was erected on 
Montery Square, instead of Chippewa Square, to 
Count Pulaski. The first monument never had an 
inscription upon it until May 6, 1886, although the 
question was discussed in the city council in 1879, at 
which time a proposition was made that a joint com- 
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mittee of the city council and the Georgia Historical 
society be appointed to suggest some plan for finish- 
ing that monument. This joint committee accom- 
plished what was proposed, and their labors culmi- 
nated in the addition to the monument of two bronze 
tablets, one-half of the cost of which was paid by the 
city, and the other half was raised by subscription 
on the part of the members of the Georgia Histori- 
cal society. The plate on the northern side bears 
the inscription, 


Major-GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE, * 
Born ia Rhode Island, 1742, 
Died in Georgia, 1786. 
Soldier. Patriot. 

The friend of Washington. 
This shaft has been raised by the peo- 
ple of Savannah in honor of his great 

services to the American Revolution. 


The plate on the southern side bears and alto- 
relievo portrait of Major-General Nathaniel Greene. 
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